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LIFE OF MAN AND OF THE YEAR. 
MARCH. 


BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


“The seasons of the year, 
Some armed in silver ice that glisten, 
And some in gaudy green, come in like masquers.” 


| his interpretation recalls the painfully im- 
appropriate wherewith to invest the fair form | pressive picture of the desolate wanderer that 
of Spring; but while we watch her coming in | stood by the river’s brink on a gloomy March 
that guise, full often, as though indeed in mas- | night; 

querade, a robe of glistening ice effectually | “The one more unfortunate, 

precludes recognition of her presence. There | Weary of breath, 

is no month or season of the year that has not | Saiy. Sageetea, 


, : , Gone to her death.” 
won the tribute of remembrance in the strains I helol hed - , 
of poesy; but while shivering over the fire on ch r utter, help a. wretche rE oe mg 
the cold March mornings, it is an unnecessary | “© uture, save that it must be free from the 


infliction, to read in the journals of the day mere struggle to live—-the one bitter ansisty 


| ae ae 
innumerable verses commemorating the glad | of the present—unshrinkingly she sought the 
return of Spring. Enough of disenchantment 


only refuge that was left to her despair. 
follows naturally and inevitably, enough of —e eset on 

. . . . e her trembdie and shiver; 
shabby experience in place of the bright ideal, Dus net the deck dock, 
without making the vagaries of Nature the | Or the black flowing river; 
medium for another lesson. Leave these re- | Mad from life’s history, 
joicings till capricious April, or the sunny | Glad to death’s mystery, 


. Swift to be hurled— 
hours of May, when they may be read in har- Anguiage, engetinns, 


THe mantle of green is decidedly the most 





monious concord with the pleasant sights and | Out of the world!” 
sounds around us. | The fearful plunge—the sleep that follows— 
“The bold March wind! | must bring relief. Wherever she may wake, 
The merry, boisterous, bold March wind! | there can at least be no once-familiar faces to 
Who in the violet’s tender eyes | turn averted from her appealing gaze. No 


cantata oan _ voices to sound more harsh or unsympathizing, 


than have sounded the voices of some of the 
stern, immaculate ones of earth, in answer to 
her—the outcast. 


So writes Barry Cornwall: though there pro- 
bably may be violets’ eyes to kiss even in 
March, still it is only the poet’s own sympathy, 


for the time, with merry boisterousness, that “Where the lamps quiver, 

makes the wind seem hastening on such a So far in the river, 
he di 1 With many a light 

pleasant, saucy errand. In more dismal re- | From window and casement, 


} 
membrance of the month, Shelley wrote, From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
‘“‘ March with grief doth howl and rave.” Houseless by night.” 
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To the blank misery of her soul there flashed you take occasion to see leeks hereafter, I pray 
a moment’s wild, half-stupid wonderment, as | you mock at them, that is all.”’ This fashion 
she looks round on that city full of homes, and | was doubtlessly in vogue at the time Shake- 
asks why there is no shelter for her defenceless | speare wrote. It is said to have been derived 
head? Asks how any ban of guilt or shame from St. David himself, who died in the year 
could bar every door against her? A sister to | 550, so it is entitled to all the prestige anti quity 
these virtuous inmates, a sister fashioned by | imparts. During a great battle, he commanded 
the hand of God, ‘“‘ young and so fair.” In | the Britons under King Cadwallader to distin- 
that half-ruined heart may still have lingered | guish themselves by this emblem. By virtue 
much of goodness, ay, and of untainted purity. | of their valour, his prayers, or the mystical 


But who was there to question of the fallen? | properties of this vegetable spell, they won a 


To speak in mercy, to consider in justice, her 
errors, her ‘‘evil behaviour”? Want and des- 
titution may have given the dread alternative 
to sin or perish, and all unguided in the hour 
of trial, she became for ever exiled from the 
innocent. Her undoubting confidence may have 
betrayed her, 
“ And when love’s wild prayer 
Dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way; 
But the sin forgiven 
By One in heaven 
By man is cursed alway.” 

March is reckoned the third month of the 
year with us; with the Romans it was counted 
the first. It was named by them from Mars, 
the god of war, because he was the father of 
their first prince. The Saxons called it lenct- 
monat, or length-month, as the days then 
begin to grow longer than the nights. Lenct, 
or Lent, also signifies spring. 

There are many customs and holidays re- 
corded as appertaining exclusively to March, 
and some movable festivals that only occa- 
sionally occur during this month. Most of the 
peculiar observances connected with these dif- 
ferent anniversaries have fallen into desuetude; 
but, either through their origin or symbolical 
significance, may retain an interest for us. 


proud victory over the Saxons on that occasion, 
and wore the leek in grateful remembrance 
_ ever after. 
Collop Monday and Shrove Tuesday occur 
this year in the first week of March. The ob- 
| servance of these days, as a time of feasting 
| and revelry, is an adoption from the Roman 
feasts celebrated at the same season in honour 
| of Bacchus, which were always accompanied 
| with many ceremonies. Shrove is a corruption 
of the old Saxon word ‘‘shrive,” signifying 
| confession. On this Confession Tuesday, the 
bells used to be rung throughout every parish 
in England, summoning sinners to an acknow- 
‘ledgment of their sins. Since the Protestant 
_ era, this has of course been in a great measure 
abolished. So also of the popular games and 
_merry-makings that were wont to signalize its 
'recurrence. From a universal practice of eat- 
ing pancakes on this day, it acquired the ap- 
pellation of ‘‘ Pancake day.” The practice, by 
the way, has not yet grown obsolete; it seems 
half a pity that such a harmless and agreeable 
| mode of remembrance ever should become so. 
There is mention of these pleasant delicacies, 
whose annual devouring we would have per- 
petuated, in an old poem, dated 1634. Then 
every stomach, 


The wearing of leeks on the Ist of March, in | 


honour of St. David, the tutelar saint of the 
Welsh, by all who owed him allegiance, was 


once very generally practised. Shakespeare | 
introduces a mention of this Welsh usage into | 


the play of Henry V. 

‘* Pistol. —Knowest thou Fluellen? 

‘« King Henry.—Yes. 

‘« P.—Tell him I'll knock his leek about his 
pate on St. David’s day. 

‘‘K, H.—Do not you wear your dagger in 
your cap that day, lest he knock that about 
yours,” 

Also, in a dialogue between the King and 
Fluellen, the latter says, ‘‘I do believe your 
majesty takes no scorn to wear the leek upon 
St. Tavy’s day; and the King answers, ‘I 
wear it for a memorable honour, for J am a 
Welsh, you know, good countryman.” It will 
be remembered that Fluellen forced Pistol to 
eat the leek he ridiculed: and after it is swal- 
lowed, leaves him with this exhortation: ‘* When 


‘“‘Till it can hold no more, 
Is fritter-filled, as well as heart can wish; 
And every man and maid doe take their turne, 
And toss their pancake up for fear they burne ; 
And all the kitchen doth with laughter sound, 
To see the pancakes fall upon the ground.” 


| Eating pancakes on Shrove Tuesday was 
_ doubtlessly taken from the heathen Fornicalia, 
| celebrated on the 18th of February, in remem- 
| brance of the bread made before ovens were 
invented by the goddess Fornax. 

On the 17th of March, many hundred years 
ago, died St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ire- 
land. He is said to have performed many 
miracles, and to have been withal a very jovial 
personage. The anniversary of his death is 

_commemorated in the mode that it is easy to 
suppose his saintship could best sympathize 
with, and most heartily approve, if the popu- 
larly accredited tradition concerning him be 
founded on fact. ‘When St. Patrick was 
dying, he requested his weeping and lamenting 
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friends to forego their grief, and rather rejoice | 
at his comfortable exit, for the better further- | 
ance of which he advised each one to take a 
drop of something to drink; and this last in- 
junction of the saint, in reverence to his cha- 
racter, was complied with.” That his obedient 
countrymen, in their enthusiastic admiration, 
annually memorialize his very palatable advice, 
is sufficiently well attested. There are always 
several ‘‘ fairs,” or ‘‘ patterns,” held in Ireland 
on this day. These festive gatherings are 
assembled to do honour to the virtues of some 
patron saint, and from this circumstance are 
in reality named ‘‘ patrons,” but the word is | 





ceding holiday. Shelah is in some way mys- 
teriously connected with St. Patrick ;—the 
exact degree of relationship is not accurately 
set down, and does not invite to investigation. 
She was something between a cousin twice re- 
moved and a grandmother. The shamrock 
should be worn till the last glass is drank on 
the second day, and then be drowned in a 
parting bumper. 

Mid Lent Sunday or Mothering Sunday, falls 


this year upon the 30th of March. There is 


none of the old holidays more innocent and 
interesting in mode of observance than was 
this. Going a mothering is from the Roman 


seldom so pronounced. The amusements on | Catholic custom of making offerings on this day 
such occasions are sometimes of a questionable | at the altar of the mother church, adopted 


character. Unbounded libations of the ‘‘ cra- 


from the ancient Roman celebration in honour 


thur”’ inspire the merry jig and song; but, | of the mother of the gods, on the Ides of March: 
unfortunately, as the day advances, in conse- | another of those prudent modifications that 


quence of the spirited condition of the valor- 
ous sons of Erin, the vigorous use of the 


have been already noted. These offerings of 
religious faith, through connexion with the 


‘‘shillelagh” succeeds to the more innocent | maternal sentiment, led to a very beautiful 


mirth and healthful exercise of the morning. 


In Dublin, all classes of the people celebrate | domestic life. 


commemoration of the day in the sphere of 
All those whose employment as 


this day with the utmost hilarity. Balls, and | servants, apprentices, &c., obliged them to 
dinners, and all sorts of entertainments, are | live apart from their parents, on that day were 


made the medium for social enjoyment. 


The | free to revisit the old home; and thousands of 


disciples of temperance are in a decided mi- | happy family circles assembled to cement the 
nority, and prudently for the time hide their | purest earthly ties, by the grateful joy of their 
diminished heads. The following verse is taken | hearts, sanctified, and made this, in the truest 


from one of the favourite songs of the day, | sense of the words, a holy day. At these re- 


sung with equal relish in lordly hall or lowly 
hut, when conviviality rules the hour: 


“ St. Patrick was a gentleman, and he came from decent 
people; 

In Dublin town he built a church, and on it put a steeple. 

His father was a ‘ Wollaghan,’ his mother an ‘ O’Grady ;’ 

His aunt she was a ‘ Kinaghan,’ and his wife a ‘widow 
Brady.’” 





In the amiable attempt to trace the genea- | 
logy of the saint, there is an unpardonable 
degree of poetic license in the introduction of | 
the ‘‘ widow Brady,” for the saint was a mem- | 
ber of the Roman Catholic clergy, and by vir- 
tue of his oath eschewed matrimony for ever. 

On this day the ‘‘ green, immortal shamrock,” 
—the trefoil,—is worn in every hat in Ireland. 
It is the national cognizance of the Irish. 
When St. Patrick, in 443, landed in the Eme- 
rald Isle, the Pagan inhabitants were prepared 


tianity. He begged a temporary respite, and 
then, having won their attention, very ingeni- 
ously illustrated his conception of a Trinity by 
plucking a trefoil, and pointing to the three 
leaves on a single stem of this simple plant. 
They comprehended his meaning, and were at 
least sufficiently converted by his arguments 
to allow him to pass on uninjured. 

On the 18th of March we have Shelah’s day, 
a continuation in its observances of the pre- 











unions, the mother always received from her 
children some little present, however simple, 
as a tribute of affection and remembrance; 
whilst she in turn ever prepared some simple 
feast for their reception, making perchance 
with her own hands some favourite dish of 
their childhood as a pleasant surprise for the 
occasion. William Howitt, speaking of the ob- 
servance of this day, says, ‘‘ Everything that 
can cast a charm over social life, and cherish 
the best impulses of our nature, meet in the 
celebration of this holiday. It were a thousand 
pities to let it perish for ever out of our usage ; 
it is the very kind of thing we want in this 
busy and stirring world” With this beautiful 
custom revived, in how many humble dwellings 
would be realized such scenes as Bloomfield 
has so admirably “described in his ‘‘ Richard 


. : ““ | and Kate.” 
to stone him for attempting to expound Chris- | 


“ Kate viewed her blooming daughters round, 
And sons, who shook her withered hand; 
Her features spoke what joy she found, 
But utterance had made a stand. 


“The father’s unchecked feelings gave 
A tenderness to all he said: 
‘My boys, how proud I am to have 
My name thus round the country spread! 


“¢Through all my days I’ve laboured hard, 
And could of pains and crosses tell; 
But this is labour’s great reward, 
To meet you thus, and see you well.” 


* 
6 


























SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 
(Continued from page 88.) 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Joun Sartarn & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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XV. salem, the holy city, the queen of the hills, 
was to be ploughed; the Jewish nation was to 
CHRIST FORETELLING THE DESTRUCTION OF THE | be utterly ruined, peeled, and scattered; and 
TEMPLE. even the heavens and the earth were to pass 
away, the sea with its floods to be dried up, 
THe name of the Redeemer is Jesus,—salva- | the stars to fall, the sun and moon to be nc 
tion. But though he confessedly came to seek more, and nothing to be left save the great 
and to save that which was lost, and though | wreck of the world. Who could have believed 
all who understand his character know that that a poor, friendless man, without name or 
His was the most compassionate spirit that protection, or anything borrowed from earth, 
ever visited the earth, yet it is remarkable and | while standing under the shadow of that mag- 
mysterious, that no one ever uttered so many | nificent temple, the pride of a whole nation, 
predictions of ruin. The cities of Chorazin, | would dare to predict its speedy and entire 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum, however highly destruction? Yet, as time hath made its long 
exalted, he said were to be utterly cast down; record on the page of history, how minutely 
the temple was to be destroyed, so that not have most of these direful prophecies been 
one stone would be left upon another; Jeru-| fulfilled! And who can doubt that each and 
152 
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every one will at last come to pass? ‘* Heaven | the train was laid for thousands of years, yet 


and earth shall pass away, but His words shall 
not pass away.” The humble disciples of 
Christ had spent nearly their whole lives in 
far-away Galilee, and to their admiring gaze 
nothing but their own blue sea seemed so 
beautiful and grand as this temple. As they 
looked at its magnificence, ‘‘ the goodly stones, 
and the gifts,” in wonder they exclaimed, 
‘¢ Master, see what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here!” How hard it was for 
them to believe that they should ever be over- 
thrown! They could not bear to think of such 
a desolation; they mourned over the ruin of 
their beloved city of David, but their Master 
wept over ‘‘ the city full of people.” The dis- 
ciples wondered where the instruments were 
to come from, by which such stones could be 
overthrown, such a city demolished, such a 
world destroyed ; but He who mournfully pre- 
dicts these things will surely bring them to 
pass. We, who labour most for the body, and 
think most of time, might perhaps lament the 
fate of so proud and beautiful a building, and 
weep over the stones which composed it; but 
He who cares for the soul and plans for eter- 
nity, will mourn over souls hardening in sin. 
We stop at the grave, as the place where man 
is lost; He thinks only of the spirit, as she 
starts from that point on her eternal progress. 
The child whose warriors were to lay low this 
temple was probably then unborn; but though 


iyi i 
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it would at last explode :—His word comes to 
pass. 

What good would it do to these doubting, 
beclouded disciples to tell them these things? 
Why distress them with these sad predictions, 
whose fulfillment they might perhaps never 
see? All they could do was to bear witness 
that such words fell from the lips of their 
Teacher. But Christ was not thinking of them 
alone; he was dropping jewels, which would 
be picked up in other times and by other gene- 
rations, and then it would be seen that they 
were from heaven. The great use of prophecy 
is after its fulfillment. Every such prediction, 
in after ages, is woven into that cord of faith 
which draws such multitudes to heaven. The 
cord has a thousand strands, but each one is 
seen distinctly, and strengthens the rest. 

Where is now that beautiful temple, and 
that glorious city in her magnificence? Where 
is now the ‘‘Gate Beautiful,’’ and the lofty 
towers of Zion? Perished all; and Ruin hath 
driven his ploughshare through their dust. 
But, through the silence and darkness bro«d- 
ing over these ruins, voices come to us, saying, 
‘*He told you all this; He knew all this; and 
not a word he hath uttered, whether it bear 
the name of promise or of threatening, will 
ever fail.’”’ The lowliest of his friends will find 
his words yea and amen, and the proudest of 


| ° ° ° ° 
| his foes shall confess that his arm is omnipotent. 
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XVI. An odour floated—such the merchant brings 


THE WOMAN POURING PRECIOUS OINTMENT ON 
CHRIST’S HEAD. 


BY JAMES T. JANVIER, ESQ. 


At Bethany there was a table spread 
In Simon’s dwelling. At the sumptuous board 
Earth’s hated outcast, though her rightful Lord, 
Scarce met the welcome of a stranger-guest, — 
Kelief from hunger, and a couch of rest 
Whereon to lay his head. 


Ah, man of sorrows, what weak gratitude 
For boundless favours from a heavenly friend! 
Thou lordly Leper! can thy love but spend 
Such cold and feeble efforts to assuage 
The bitter woes of that dark pilgrimage 
Of tears, and toil, and blood? 
* * * * * . 
A pale and lovely woman faltered o’er 
The marble pavement, heedless of the host, 
Whose dull, cold look of scorn is more than lost ; 
For that meek lip the deepest slight may brook,— 
That eye return not an upbraiding look, 
Though heavier insults pour. 


The Saviour looked upon her. Oh, how deep 
Was the compassion of that radiant eye! 
How bitter the o’erwhelming agony 
Of her contrition, as she bowed her head 
Upon his feet, such burning tears to shed 
As she alone could weep. 





Kneeling behind him, from her mantle’s fold | 
She took a box of perfume, costly, rare;— 
Crushing the fragile vessel, on the air 
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To tempt the sated luxury of kings, 
And share their willing gold. 


She poured the oil upon that sacred head, 
So soon to bend upon the fatal tree 
In nature’s keenest anguish; while as free 
As this rich balm, should issue from his side 
The costlier gushings of that purple tide 
For her redemption shed. 


* * * * * * 


“Now out upon thee, vile and wasteful one! 
The gold this precious ointment might procure 
Were better far bestowed upon the poor; 

And God would smile if thou hadst wisely given 
The price to me, an almoner of heaven. 
But, ah! the deed is done.” 


“Upbraid her not,” he sighed with mournful breath; 
“ Kindly to me hath this her deed been done ; 
For now my weary race is well-nigh run: 
The poor are with you alway. Unto me 
Short is the space for loving charity, 
Ere I lie down in death. 


“This is her funeral offering. When the gloom 
Of death shall rest upon me,—when its cold 
And ghastly cerements these stained limbs enfold,— 
Then shall this ointment its sweet odours throw 
Amid that home of drear and voiceless woe,— 
The chambers of the tomb. 


“ When dim forgetfulness has spread her pall 
O’er all the glorious pageantry that fills 
Your royal city and her templed hills, 
My gospel, carried on the rushing wing 
Of every wind, shall bear this offering 
As her memorial.” 
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XVII. 
THE KEYS OF THE CHURCH. 


Towarps the close of his ministry, our Sa- 
viour took occasion to examine his disciples as 
to the public opinion concerning himself and 
his mission, and also to lead them to confess 
their own belief in regard to him. The dis- 
ciples answer, like children, with great sim- 
plicity, that public sentiment is divided,— 
some suppose him one prophet, some another. 

‘‘Whom do ye say that lam?” Peter, ever 
impulsive, replies for the rest, ‘‘Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” This was 
a great declaration of a great truth. It was 
then that Christ replied, ‘“‘Thou art a rock 
(reteos), and upon this stone (werex) I will | 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall | 
not prevail against it.” The keys of the king- | 


dom were then given to Peter, as the speaker | hath not her Lord forgotten her? 


in behalf of the rest, but not to him solely, 
because (Eph. ii. 20), we are told that the | 


Church rests not on Peter, or on any one man, | not prevail against her. 
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of war, and also the forces sent out to conquer 
their enemies. It is in both of these senses 
that Christ uses the expression, ‘‘ the gates of 
hell.” In other words, he insures the safety of 
his church. 

There was a time when the waters of the 
flood covered the earth; not even the highest 
mountains could be seen. Then it was that in 
the distance, on the raging waters, a small, 
dark speck was seen, rising and falling with 
the billows. It was the ark, containing the 
church of God reduced to eight souls. But 
God had planned that ark, shut the door with 
his own hand, and the church was safe. At 
another time the walls of Zion were destroyed, 
her gates burned, and her people carried away 
captive. On the distant banks of the Euphrates, 
they sit down in despair, and hang their harps 
on the willows, for they cannot sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land. Zion is forsaken; and 
But no! 
her name is engraven on his hands, her walls 
are ever before him; the gates of hell shall 
Again :—a frail, little 


but is ‘built upon the foundations of the | vessel, in a cold December, was seen beating 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself | towards a rock-bound coast, where not a com- 


being the chief corner-stone.”’ 
in his vision of the holy city (Rev. xxi. 14), 
that the walls ‘‘had twelve foundations, and 
in them the names of the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb.” 

The figure of giving the keys was peculiarly 
Jewish. When the Jews made a man a Doctor 
of the Law, they put into his hand the key of 
the closet in the temple, where the sacred 
books were kept, and also tablets to write 
upon; signifying by this that they gave him 
authority to teach, and to explain the Scrip- 
tures to the people. This is no place for con- 
troversy, but only to express our opinions. 


church and nation. 


We understand that upon the Apostles is laid | 


the responsibility of establishing the Christian 


church, of deciding how much or how little of | 
what was Jewish should be retained or re-| 


jected (Acts xv.), and of setting out the daugh- | 


ter of Zion in her new form and labours. 
Peter had the high honour of laying some of 
the first stones of the new spiritual temple 
(Acts ii. and ix.); but afterwards he is less 
prominent than Paul, the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. But the most beautiful part of this sym- 
bolical language is not that about which there 
is an honest difference of opinion, but that in 
regard to the meaning of which all agree, 
namely, that against the church the gates 
of hell shall not prevail. As the gates of 
ancient cities were peculiarly fortified, there 
the councils of war were held, and from 
thence the armies passed as they went out 
for war, hence the term ‘“‘ gates” was used to 
designate both the councils and machinations 


And John saw | fort of any kind awaited her. The starting of 


a single nail, the breaking of a single rope, 
might wreck her. But no! that little vessel, 
a Mayflower in the midst of the horrors of 
winter, contained the seed of the American 
The gates of hell shall 
never prevail. 

Peter may deny his Master, Judas may 
betray him, his nearest friends may forsake 
him, the scoffs and sneers of infidelity may be 
thrown upon him, nations may vote him out 
of the world, burn his laws, and trample upon 
his ordinances, but his church is safe—the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against her. 


XVIII. 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


BY MRS, J. L. GRAY. 


“ When he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, 
there was a dead man carried out, the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.” 


Wuat volumes of unutterable woe 

In that short sentence writ! A widow she:— 

A childless widow, lonely now and sad, 

Bowed down beneath a load of grief and years. 
Ilow changed, since in the pride of youth she stood 
Before the altar, lovely and beloved, 

A bright, young, blushing bride!—the future all 
One sunny scene of happiness and love. 

Methinks [ see her. One is by her side,— 

The exulting bridegroom ;—one who would have died 
To shield her bosom from impending woe. 

As the fond ivy to the strong oak clings, 

So clung she to him, beautifully weak, 

Trembling at ker own blessedness, and fain, 

Beneath the rosy veil of bashfulness, 

To hide the current of unbounded joy. 
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But the destroyer came ;—the strong oak fell. 
The tendrils of her love, all rent and torn, 
Must find another prop, and one was near; 
From the seared root a lovely scion sprung, 
And round it soon twined every fibre 
Of her bleeding heart. 
She loved that child ;—what had she else to love? 
Others have many jewels, she but one ;— 
Oh, how she loved him! On her soft, warm breast 
She laid the tiny nursling, rocked his sleep 
By her own bosom’s heavings, while her voice, 
Love-tuned, became a perfect melody, 
Soft as the breathings of Eolian lyre, 
When summer zephyrs light upon its strings. 
Thus sung she him to rest; then silently 
Listened to his sweet breath, that, soft and low, 
Made music in return;—what sound more loved, 
What music sweeter to a mother’s ear? 
Thus happily she lay, till, overcome 
By that dear lullaby, soft slumbers stole, 
Weighing her eyelids down; but sleepless love 
Still taught her arms to clasp her little one; 
While dreams of hope and happiness came fast, 
And beautiful, mingling and changing, 
Fanciful and true, like atoms thick 
Floating in summer beams, earthly, confused, 
Intangible, and frail, yet brilliant 
When illumined by light from heaven. 
He grew apace; and by his little hand 
She led him to the temple of her God, 
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And taught his infant lip to whisper praise, 

And told him of the claims he held on heaven ;— 
For God is Father of the fatherless. 

He grew apace; to full perfection grew ;— 

A tall, fair youth, her bosom’s hope and pride. 

A change ison him. Wherefore is it thus? 
His step less buoyant, and his voice less gay! 
And yet how fair, how passing fair, he is! 

A rose is on his cheek, a deep, red rose, 

Such as the hand of health hath never drawn; 
And, on his brow and temples, each blue vein 
Meanders fair, exquisitely distinct. 

He holier grew, and lovelier, every hour, 

As Autumn’s foliage brightens in decay. 

She watched him long, each remedy applied 
With anxious hand. Hope trembling smiled; 
Conviction closed her eye, and would not see 
The form attenuate that daily grew 
More and more helpless. 

Onward with steady pace the spectre came. 
Why tell the parting sad, the last wild kiss, 
The last faint pressure felt, the cherished tone 
That never more shall fill the listening ear, 
Yet vibrates still, an echo wandering sad 
Through each lone chamber of the ruined heart, 
Distant, and low, and mournful, as the voice 
Of Ocean wailing for its absent shell. 

The last, long look is taken. Sad, and slow, 
From the lone Widow’s door her child is borne: 
Moves, in procession vast, that funeral train, 
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For he was loved and she was pitied much. 
Bowed down with grief and watching, lo! she comes 
Hark to that sob of anguish short and low’ 
She hath no tears to shed,—not one, not one; 
Grief, burning grief, hath dried each healing spring 
In her seared heart. 

Forth from the city’s gate they wend their way. 
Who speaks? What voice was that? “Young man, 

arise!”’ 

Perhaps the winged soul of that loved youth 
Still lingered near the sorrowing mother’s form, 
Heedless though angels on their burnished wings 
Were waiting to convoy him safe to heaven. 
“Young man, arise!” Who speaks? Is he a God? 
Who but a God dare speak such words as these? 
See, the still bosom heaves, the heart beats light, 





THE TEN VIRGINS. 


LittLe clay lamps are frequently taken from 
the old tombs of Greece, and we know not how 


found in the veritable tomb of Homer. They 
hold but a couple of spoonfuls, and, when 
used, must very frequently have oil poured 
into them from a separate vessel held in the 
other hand. These simple lamps were the 
only ones known in all the Eastern world, and 
were about as convenient as their lachryma- 
tories, or little earthen bottles in which they 


The stagnant blood through vein and artery springs. 
The eye uncloses, and the pallid Jip 
Assumes its wonted hue. “Young man, arise!” 
That still, small voice. strong as the archangel’s trump, 
Pierces the ear of death. Casting aside 
The cerements of the grave, instant erect, 
Restored to health and happiness, he stands. 

No shout of exultation rent the air; 
Deep, holy fear held mute the wonderin crowd. 
Each, feeling God’s great presence, bowed, convinced 
It was indeed Messiah,—veiled, not hid. 

Nor he alone who lay on the cold bier 
Was raised that hour to life, but souls redeemed.— 
A numerous host, exulting now in heaven. 

He gave him to his mother. Her delixht!— 
An angel’s pen alone dare picture that. 





| preserved their tears for the dead. But though 


these poor lamps pass away as art and science 
advance, yet the light of this parable will 
never go out, just as the alabaster box may 


| be broken and destroyed, but its perfume, fill- 
many have been sold as the lamp which was | 


ing not only the house, but the whole earth, 
shall never be lost. 

The Jewish weddings were ordinarily cele- 
brated in the night, and usually the ceremonies 
began at the rising of the evening star; hence 
the delay is natural that is here mentioned. 
The bride, surrounded by her maidens, at her 
father’s house, awaited the coming of her ex- 
pected husband; and when the attending mul- 
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titude announced that the bridegroom was 
coming, these maidens, with lighted lamps and 
songs of greeting, went out to meet and wel- 
come him. In the case before us, some of the 
virgins finding that the oil in their lamps was 
expended, and the vessels which they had 
taken to replenish these lamps were empty, 
in haste went to procure oil. But in their 
absence the bridegroom came, and those that 
were ready went in with him to the marriage. 
And the five careless ones return to find that 
the door is shut against them, and that they 
may not enjoy the festivities within. 

How mildly, but strongly, in the light of this 





distant procession, does Christ show the folly 
and disappointment of those who have a mere 
empty profession of religion! At first, all the | 
lamps may burn brightly, but if not constantly | 
watched and fed, will not many cry in sorrow, | 
‘They are going out!”? In darkness men | 
may look alike, and in the twilight we cannot | 
distinguish clearly ; but the twilight surround- 
ing one person may be the morning opening 
clearer and clearer into eternal, perfect day, and 
that of the other may be the twilight of evening, 
ever deepening into the gloom of midnight. 


| 
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Multitudes doubtless have listened to the 
teaching of this most beautiful parable, and 
have at last received the blessing bestowed upon 
those who at their Master’s coming are found 
watching. Thus does God overrule the mis- 
takes and folly of some for the highest and 
most enduring good of others; and thus has 
the failure of a few maidens of being present 
at a wedding been the means of admitting 
many to the marriage-supper of the Lamb. 

Although the wise and foolish may slumber 
together, as the old Saxon Bible has it,— 
forsothe—alle nappeden and sleptyn,—yet at 
their waking, when the Bridegroom cometh, 
will it be known who, prepared to meet him, 


, are ready to welcome him; and while those 


who have not carefully watched for his ap- 
pearance shall find that the door of 1aercy is 
shut, the wise, happy ones shall enter the 
New Jerusalem with joy, singing, ‘‘ Blessed 
are they who are called unto the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb,” and they shall ‘see his 
face,” not in doubt or darkness, ‘‘for there 
shall be no night there; they shall need no 
candle, neither the light of the sun, for the 
Lord God giveth them light.” 
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XX. 
CHRIST AT THE WELL. 
BY CHARLES W. BAIRD, ESQ. 


So let the favoured twelve depart, 
And leave their Lord to other cares; 
There is an humble woman’s heart 
More ready for his work than theirs. 
Yes, daughter of a faithless race,— 
Thyself the erring slave of lust,— 
Come, for his wise, impartial grace 
Commits his worship to thy trust. 


Still at a long forsaken shrine 
The formal Jew in darkness bends; 
Still the new dawn of truth doth shine 
But dimly on the Saviour’s friends: 
For gorgeous rites and golden dreams 
Alike their wandering thoughts amuse, | 





Too busy in their narrow schemes 
His light and easy yoke to choose. 


But she, whose weary soul hath known 
The burden of unpardoned sin, 
Witkout a Saviour to atone, 
Without the hope of heaven to win,— 
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She hath no lingering dreams to leave, 
No clinging pride to cast away : 

She can but listen and believe, 
Repent, and worship, and obey. 


The unhallowed altars of her sires 
On yonder towering mount are built; 
But even her clouded mind requires 
Some surer refuge for her guilt. 
The courts of Salem's holy place 
Are crowded with their worshippers; 
But she, of foul Samaria’s race, 
May not pollute their rites with hers. 


O, blessed faith! whose terms demand 

No titled claims of long descent, 
But welcome al, in every land, 

Who seek its blessings, and repent. 
O, blessed worship! that creates 

A holier fane than priest hath trod, 
Where’er a true heart consecrates 

Its first affection to its God. 


Then let the favoured twelve return 
With silent wonder to their Lord ; 
The lessons they have yet to learn, 
Within that woman’s soul are stored. 
And from her contrite heart shall rise, 
In burning love and glowing praise, 
A purer flame of sacrifice 
Than all the priests of Salem raise. 


LONDON STREETS—LIVERY SERVANTS. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


We are fond of streets. If we had the free, 
untrammelled chaperoning of an intelligent 
traveller in London, we should begin with the 
streets, and thread them thoroughly before we 
sought out the accredited lions. There is 
really nothing so characteristic, even in Eng- 
land, where it might be supposed that to an 
American, community in language, origin, and 
general ideas might nullify novelty. The 
streets of London are London more truly and 
peculiarly than the galleries of Art, the show- 
places, or even the cathedrals,—for it is in the 
streets that we see the people, with their faces 
full of everyday expression; all the marks of 
national bent and habit displayed; the eager- 
ness of gain, the lassitude of pleasure, the 
consciousness of vice, the despair of poverty. 
Wealth is more fully shown in the street than 
in the drawing-room, for the splendours of a 
night may be hired, but the grandeur and ex- 
quisiteness of an equipage can hardly fail, to 
an instructed eye, to represent truly the for- 
tune and habits of its possessor. English car- 
riages and horses are confessedly the most eie- 





gant and perfect in the world, and these abound 
at certain hours in the West-End streets. Itis 
in these that the most striking difference exists, 
to the traveller’s eye, between London streets 
and those of our cities. One is ready to con- 
clude that’half the people in London have car- 
riages of their own. 

But the countenance and manner of the 
passers on foot are not more like those we meet 
at home than the eauipages. The English are 
a more natural-mannered, and of course a more 
individual people, than we; and they are there- 
fore better worth looking at in the street. Far 
from wearing a street face,—a conventional 
countenance, which makes palpable reference 
to the fashion and to the opinion of the pass- 
ers-by, one has the impression that English 
people look as they feel, or at least just as they 
have a mind to look. They do not stare at 
those they meet; they hardly seem to see you. 
There is no rapid, anxious perusal of your 
dress in passing; nothing either that shows 
you are recognised as a stranger. Nobody but 
the policeman at the corner ever looks you full 
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in the face, as if he meant to know you again. 
Except in the Strand, and other exclusively 
business-streets, nobody seemsin a hurry; and 
even in those crowded thoroughfares there are 
quite enough leisurely-looking people to remind 
you that not everybody works, in England. 
Driving and walking are both necessarily slow, 
because of the throng; and if any unexpected 
detention occur, people do not immediately be- 
come frantic, as with us. Gentlemen’s ser- 
vants, in undress liveries, are seen mounted on 
fine horses, going errands at a very moderate 
pace, scarce seeming to see the busy faces on 
either side, but looking sedulously languid and 
abstracted, as if they were thinking of Hyde 
Park or St. James’s Street, or other regions far 
removed from vulgar toil and bustle. Now and 
then a gentleman on horseback, followed closely 
by a servant in drab tights and gaiters, with a 
cockaded hat, threads his quiet way towards 
the Bank, bis very eye telling you that he is 
going only to draw money, not to earn or make 
it. Now a great, open, family carriage, with 
mamma and governess and some neatly dressed 


children, stops before a book or toy-shop, and | 


the footman makes journeys back and forth, and 
anxious shopmen pass in and out, while the oc- 
cupants of the carriage wear the air of the most 
enviable tranquillity, till the last article is of- 
fered and approved; and the footman, with a 
slight sign of the hand to the coachman, jumps 
to his place, and the perfect equipage rolls on- 
ward as if, like heaven’s gates, ‘‘on golden 
hinges turning.” But the most numerous ve- 
hicles are one-horse cabs, which are used by all 
ranks, the hackney ones hired at very cheap 
rates, and private ones very neat but plain, and 
popular with those who can do as they like, 
and like to be comfortable rather than splen- 
did. London streets set us an example in this 
respect which it would be well to consider. 

When we explore the West End, with its 
parks, its palaces, its magnificent breadths 
and still more magnificent quietude, we are as 
much oppressed with the weight of centuries 
as at Thebes or Karnak. 

The sense of how long it must have taken to 
bring these things to their present pass, adds 
an element of sublimity to the actual impres- 
sion. Every house is so jealously guarded from 
intrusive eyes, that any thought of neighbour- 
hood or community is precluded. Doors are 
attempted only by servants, for no bevies of 
ladies are ever seen making morning calls on 
foot, as with us. Servants and horses are the 
only living creatures that move on the pave- 
ment, if we except the mechanics and trades- 
people required by those oyster-like residences. 
The air is full of silence, rendered all the 
deeper by the distant roar of the peopled city, 
or made striking by the occasional clatter of 
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hoofs and wheels. There is no hint of common 
life at those aristocratic doors. Now and then 
a footman lingers a little for a chat with a pied 
brother, or takes a look up and down the 
street before he makes all fast again; but 
when he goes in, it is with the air of Robinson 
Crusoe retreating into his fortress and drawing 
the ladder up after him. 

The question has sometimes occurred to us, 
why is a livery-servant in London so different 
an object from a livery-servant in New York ? 
In London, servants in livery are an appro- 
priate and rather fascinating part of the street 
panorama. We speak now of everyday liveries, 
—those which simply mark the condition of 
the wearer, and indicate to the initiated the 


distinguished family in whose service he is. 


State-liveries are quite another affair,—the 
most horrid caricatures of human costume; 
mere grotesque disguises in the worst taste; 
the last contortion of ingenious pride ; as silly 


as the whim of a certain exquisite to personate 


a game-cock at a masquerade, with the addi- 
tional ‘‘features” of clapping his wings and 
crowing. Our Anglo-Saxon blood boils at the 
sight of Englishmen degraded enough to be 
proud of such disguises. Yet it is not worth 
while to consider the wearers as men, while 
they carry about these strange shells of lace 
and frippery :—they are machines; parts of a 
system ; they have for the time no souls of their 
own; they are bought and sold, in effect, by 
virtue of a contract, signed with the vital cur- 
rent of their minds, to the demon of this world, 
the deadly antagonist of the spirit of health 
and of a sound mind. The maximum of intel- 
ligence to be found under those liveries is not 
sufficient to build a shanty in the Western 
wilds and provide bread and salt for its in- 
mates. Yet beings of this grade—as necessary 
to an aristocracy as dukes and earls—fare 
sumptuously every day, are full of secondhand 
haughtiness, practise the worst vices of their 
employers, and look down with contempt upon 
the honest tradesman who works for his living. 

We do not mean to say that they are of a 
different class from the men who ornament 
London streets in ordinary liveries, for they are 
one and the same; but only that, as showing 
up the thing in its true character by exhibiting 
it carried out to extremes, they suggest deeper 
and more unpleasing thoughts. English livery- 
servants in their everyday costume, unlike 
their continental brethren, are rather gentle- 
manly as well as picturesque-looking men. We 
do not mean exactly gentlemanly like the gen- 
tlemen of to-day in society; but with an old- 
fashioned tinge, like the genteel men in genteel 
comedy. There is an air of antiquity about 


them, so that you cannot help, even in the 


common street, feeling as if they belonged to 
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a past age, and were only walking about in a 
sort of ghostly dream on the pavé of to-day. 
They «re tall and well made, somewhat pale 
and delicate in complexion, owing to late hours 
and unwholesome habits; their manners are 
languid and indifferent,—a trick caught from 
their employers, who depend on it for much 
stylish effect. 


Mrs. Browning hits off the | 





studied outside of the masters well, in her | 


poem of ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship :” 


nation 
Of the common people, he atones for grandeur by a bow. 


High, straight forehead; nose of eagle; cold blue eyes of 
less expression 

Than resistance; coldly casting off the looks of other men 

As steel, arrows; unelastic lips, which seem to taste pos- 
session, 

And be cautious lest the common air should injure or 
distrain.” 


It is not wonderful that a footman should 
reflect that which most distinguishes his master 
from the commonalty, for the quality which 
makes him rather be a footman than a black- 
smith disposes him to instinctive, indolent imi- 
tation. Effeminacy is essentially imitative, 
having no energies to expend upon originating. 
The master’s proudly quiet manners may 
tacitly refer to the history of a past age, or to 
a consciousness of the wealth that can buy 
everything but history; but the servant is 
only a mirror, with nothing better or deeper 
than a board to back it; giving the image, but 
knowing nothing of the soul of what it reflects. 

It would be a curious thing to find out how 
large the mental horizon of a regular footman 
really is. To us he seems less than the ninth 
part of a man. He who ‘sits a’ day prickin’ 
at a clout, like a lassie,” has a house of his 
own, though it be a poor one; he orders his 
own dinner, though potatoes be the only dish; 
his wife and children look up to him with a 
distinct notion of the place he holds in creation, 
as being husband (house-band) and father, and 
holding a recognised position in society. But 
a footman has no separate entity; he is an 
appendage, a complement, part of another 
man’s equipage, like a horse or dog, and of 
just equal importance; a paltry, gilt frame to 
an exquisite picture; the padding of a court 
coat on which are embroidered grand badges 
of honour; a piece of the soft carpet (only the 
upper side cared for) on which fortunate men 
walk daintily up to consideration and higher 
fortune. He is the band of no house; if he 
have children, they are not brought up in his 
sight. He has no citizenship, for his interest 
is merged in that of his master; if he think 
of public affairs, it is like a dunce; if he talk 
of them, it is like a parrot. His notion of a 


legislator is of a gentleman who goes to ‘‘ the 
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’Ouse”’ every evening for a certain number of 
weeks, is asked out to dinner and gives dinners 
in return, and in September runs down into 
the country for the shooting season. He is 
well versed in the politics of the servants’ 
hall; stands up manfully against cold meat, 
and is ‘“‘ above ’peaching” on the butler’s pec- 
cadilloes, so long as that official furnishes ale of 
a proper strength ; but beyond these points he 


/is ‘‘in wandering mazes lost,’”’—incapacitated 











. _ | even for wishing, with regard to public affairs. 
“Very finely courteous,—far too proud to doubt his domi- | 


It would be one of the most curious shows 
imaginable, to see a thorough-bred footman, 
and a vivid, untamed backwoodsman, face to 
face on a Western prairie. The wild man 
would look upon his liveried brother with a 
wonder tinged with pity and contempt. He 
would probably think at first that the strange 
object must be ‘‘some play-actoring fellow,” 
or a stray member of the caravan whose show- 
bills decorated the village when he last carried 
wheat to market; while the poor travestied 
Anglo-Saxon from the old world would gaze 
with timid eye on the rough-rinded farmer, 
brown and knotty as one of his own oaks, and 
secretly conclude him a representative of the 
cruel aborigines, but one remove from the 
scalpers and tomahawkers of whom he had 
dimly heard through Canadian emigrants. Let 
these two far-divided brethren be compelled to 
pass the day together;—the one about his 
daily business, the other as an inquirer into 
the habits of the country and the means of ob- 
taining a livelihood. How could their minds 
approach each other? How bridge over the 
immense chasms that lie between the life- 
maxims of a Western freeman and those of a 
London footman? How find words significant 
to both of the sante idea? In the footman’s 
mind, ‘‘nice people” are people that keep 
their own carriage, while the Western man 
applies that term chiefly to neighbours who 
are willing to lend everything they have, and 
never ask to have anything returned. The 
Londoner, if he ever happened to have heard 
the old-fashioned word ‘‘ hospitality,” would 
understand by it giving splendid dinners, or 
filling one’s country-house with gay company 
at Christmas; while our prairie friend would 
intend no less than accommodating a neighbour 
with a night’s lodging, though the only spare 
bed were in your sitting-room, where father, 
mother and children were already provided for: 
or taking in for a few weeks a forlorn family 
of Irish emigrants, half of them sick with the 
ague, and none of them possessed of a dollar 
wherewith to help themselves. If the farmer 
was in high spirits and inclined to boast of 
‘success,’ what would the exotic from Picca- 
dilly think when he was introduced to a rough 


' and bare log cabin, standing in the midst of 


_ 
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fields disfigured by stumps, and only half 
fenced ;—the wife, worn with toil, nursing her 
baby and churning at the same time; the 
eldest daughter washing the dishes, and the 
little boy cutting his toes instead of splitting 
kindling-wood, as he had been desired to do? 
We can fancy just how the unhappy lackey 


would look and feel, if he were forced to begin | 


life anew in such circumstances; but we can 
well believe, nevertheless, that though it might 
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supper-table, covered with hot bread and fried 
pork; and the privilege of voting at elections, 
and being himself elected path-master or con- 
stable? 
We must not, however, hypocritically pre- 
| tend that we are altogether of our rustic neigh- 
bour’s mind and impulses in this matter All 
our Americanism does not prevent us from per- 
_ ceiving and confessing that livery-servants are 
avery fascinating and graceful accessory to 


require many a hard rub to get the nonsense | grandeur. The grandeur once accepted as 


out of him, yet in the end his good blood would | right and proper, liveries are quite in keeping, 
| and livery-servants the most splendid of human 


triumph, and he would learn to be a man 
among men, and look back to his days of 
‘‘flunkeyhood” with a perfect loathing. 


imagine our hero of the axe bewitched into the | 


neighbourhood of Belgrave Square or Park 


of the individual whom we have just seen aglopt- 


chattels. Those who have never seen this class 


_ of movables, may picture to themselves a num- 
It is only just, after this fancy sketch, to | 


ber of well-looking men in militia uniforms in 
attendance upon ladies and gentlemen and 


_ horses, elegantly dressed, and sedulously ignor- 
Lane, and required to fill the forsaken shoes | 


ed by the forest. But the picture cannot pos- | 
sibly be a true match to the other, for the. 


simple reason that no earthly power, to say no- 
thing stronger, could ever force the backwoods- 
man into the livery of which his English bro- 
ther was once proud. And how about the 
powdered head, which we have as yet said no- 
thing about? Could a farmer ever consent to 
such impiety as the use of wheat—wheat! his 
grand staple—his daily thought and nightly 
dream—his synonyme for plenty—the ladder 
of his hopes—we had almost said the god of 
his idolatry—as an adjunct to the larded locks 
of a stander behind other men’s chairs? We 
can fancy some kitchen /friseur attempting to 
turn his black locks piebald by the application 
of distinct patches of white flour, according to 
the approved standard of Belgravia; but we 
see also the potent fists of the neophyte, going 
round like steam-paddles, in resistance; and 
we should portend woe to the unhappy artist if 
he carried the joke too far. Next we stick a 
very tall cane into Jonathan’s hand, and order 
him to mount the foot-board and hold on for 
his life, ready nevertheless to jump down and 
offer a gentle elbow to his mistress, when she 
alights to cheapen a pair of tweezers at Strud- 


wick’s, or to try a court dress at Miss Morti- | 


mer’s. Or we place him on a landing, in the 
midst of tropical plants and very classical sta- 
tues, to call names for several hours, not ac- 
cording to the thoughts that would arise in his 
heart, but according to the Red Book ;—‘“‘ Lady 
Nims!”’ ** The Right Honourable Henry Alger- 
non Gulliver!” and so on, while a shoulder- 
knotted brother at the head of the stairs echoes 
him like a mocking-bird, and the gentleman 
usher at the drawing-room door repeats the 
story. Would our green one call this an easy 
mode of getting hisliving? Or would he long for 
his plough, his harrow, and his heavy boots; his 





ing the existence of any other kind of people 
and any other business in life. This makes, of 
course, a display of magnificence which is en- 
hanced by a touch of mystery, since both ser- 
vants and masters affect to belong to a world 
entirely unconnected with our everyday one, 
(though we need not say they bear no particu- 
lar marks of affinity with that which we are in 
the habit of designating as a ‘‘ better” world.) 
Liveries are quite as various, as gay, and as 
ridiculous as the uniforms of any of our city 
volunteers. A sky-blue coat, yellow waistcoat, 
and scarlet breeches, would be thought no un- 
suitable conjunction as a mark of servitude ; 
and, in point of fact, liveries in this taste are 
often chosen by parties in whose estimation 
‘¢quietness”’ is the one crowning grace of hu- 
man costume. There is refinement of cruelty 
in this, or rather refinement of haughtiness, 
for your true footman-soul believes itself infe- 
rior, and is prompted to no cutting compari- 
sons. The feeling of caste is so sincere and 
operative in England, that it not only influences 
the whole moral life of the country, but ex- 
tends beyond the grave, apparently without a 
misgiving on the part of master or servant. 
How many a tomb-stone bears such an in- 
scription as this: ‘‘Erected by MARMADUKE 
‘Mitirneton, of B , in the county of . 
Esquire, in memory of the humble virtues 
of John Stubbs, for thirty years a faithful 
SERVANT in his family.” One’s mind passes 
spontaneously from such an epitaph to the 
appearance of the great man and the little man 
side by side before a bar where no liveries are 
recognised, and where the very same virtues, 
not a different set, are exacted from servant 
and master. But it will not do for us to follow 
the subject into its most serious recesses. 
English haughtiness differs from American 
haughtiness in being sincere, and this brings 








_us back to the thought with which we began— 


the different effect, picturesque as well as mo- 
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ral,—between English and American liveries. 
The sincerity of haughtiness is impious, the 
imitation or affectation of it more simply ridi- 
culous, so that we should gain nothing by being 
honest in this matter. But is it not mortifying 
that Americans can weakly sell their birthright 
tor a price too contemptible for valuation? We 
look down upon people who, hoping to seem 
what they are not, condescend to wear false 
jewelry and other mockeries of the rich; but 
what paste diamond or glass ruby is meaner than 


pretences at livery in the establishments of peo- | 


ple of yesterday? The only grandeur at which 
American society can aim with honour, is that 
of a bold and true simplicity of manners ; 
courage which dares to live out its natural and 
staple ideas; independence founded on con- 
scious power and worth, which can afford to be 
original in small things as in great ones. The 
moment we forget this, and seek to mimic, at an 


immeasurable distance, the feudal tricks of de- | 


caying aristocracy, we renounce our real, un- 
deniable claims, and get absolutely nothing in 
return. We condescend to imitation where 
equality is impossible, and confess a longing 
which Providence has, at our own desire, put 
it out of our power to gratify. From so humi- 
liating a position may all true descendants of 
our patriot sires be preserved ! 

There is but one way in which liveries can 
be made true badges of American nobility: 


this is by making them expressive of the origin | 


of the families they are intended to dignify. 
The glory of our society is, that the highest 
spring from the humblest,—and it should, 
therefore, be the aim of an enlightened pride 
to express this great fact,—never generally 


operative in any other country known to history, | 
—in whatever public manifestations of present | 


prosperity we see fit to adopt. If there is any- 
thing of which we may be excusably vain- 
glorious, it is that the son of the humblest 
mechanic may and does acquire, by worth and 
talent, not only wealth, but position and influ- 
ence: while mere riches, though they command 
a certain consideration from the esprit de corps 
of the rich, and some servility from the mean- 
ness of the needy, do absolutely nothing towards 
securing public respect or esteem. Let us then, 
if we long for aristocratic distinctions, boldly 
seize those which belong to us. If few of us 
can trace back to gentlemen who, when they 
coveted a neighbour’s property, stabbed him 
and took it, we can claim a far more honourable 
descent from honest farmers and carpenters, 
tailors and hatters. Surely he who tills the 
ground in the fear of God is a better man than 


he who soaks it with blood for his own selfish | 


ends,—he who builds his house honestly, than 


he who wrenches it from another by the strong | 


hand. We may say to the feudal system and all 
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| that belongs to it: ‘‘Oh, thou enemy! destruc- 
tions are come to a perpetual end.” The 
| spirit of to-day is constructive; and, if we 
| use the ruins of the past, it must be to build a 
fou plain. Why not, then, devise badges of 
| 





our true honour? American liveries would so 

be grand, indeed. Alas, that those who adopt 

something so called should so often be found 
| ashamed of their honest grandfathers! The 

grandfathers doubtless return the compliment 
|if they take cognizance of such matters. 

We have seen as yet no attempt in our coun- 
try to establish distinguishing marks of female 
servitude ; but there seems to be no good reason 
_why we should not humbly imitate England in 
| this, as well as in putting collars and hand- 
cuffs on the men who drive our carriages or 
stand behind them. A woman-servant.in Eng- 
land is considered insolent if she appear with- 
| out a cap; and, in addition to this, her em- 
ployers claim the right to enforce sumptuary 
regulations as to her general costume. It must 
indicate her station unmistakeably; and the 
slightest direct attempt at imitating those 
above her would be deemed insubordinate and 
ominous of evil. A silk gown would be “flat 
burglary” in any servant below the rank of 
housekeeper. We ought to except the gover- 
ness; who, though considered merely as an 
/upper though peculiarly vexatious and trying 
servant, in most English families, is not re- 
stricted in the choice of her costume, except 
by the smallness of her salary. Shall we carry 
| our aping throughout consistently? Shall we 

insist on caps, frown on silk dresses, and treat 
the instructors of our children as inferiors,— 
_ thus doing our best to make them such? 

So small a proportion of those who get their 
bread by domestic service in this country are 
| Americans, that we need hardly consider how 
| outward badges of servitude would sit upon 
the native American, or how they might in 
time affect his character. The very name of 
servant is a yoke too heavy for his pride. He 
is willing to perform a thousand menial offices 
under any other name; call him your friend, 
and he will act as your slave; call him your 
servant, and he will soon show you that he is 
his own master. He has not the least objec- 
tion to the things to be done, but only to the 
| position he must occupy in doing them; so 
| that while no money could hire him to put ona 
gay dress of your choosing, and stand idle in 
| your entry, he will build stone fence for you, 

or risk his life on your roof, with no thought 

that he lowers himself by performing labour 
for your benefit. Work is his glory, servitude 
his detestation; there is not the least danger 
that he will ever, even for the sake of the 
‘‘almighty dollar,” become a livery-servant; 
though he may so far forget himself as to keep 
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one. His transgression of the democratic (or 
gospel) principle will never take that form. 
Our protest against American liveries regards 
employers only. 

In view of this national feeling against 
domestic servitude,—for the national objection 
is awakened far short of liveries,—some people 
are a good deal concerned as to what we shall 
do for servants, after the overflow of nations 
still subject to feudal ideas shall have ceased, 
and those who are now hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in tolerable contentment, 
shall have become thoroughly Americanized in 
feeling, and at the same time possessed of 
comfortable American homes of their own. 
This would be a very sad state of things in- 
deed! That there should be no class of people 
poor enough to consent to live in our kitchens, 
and work for us instead of for themselves, 
would be ‘‘most tolerable and not to be 
borne!’”’ It cannot be that Providence means 
to deal so hardly with us, as to diffuse the advan- 
tages we prize so highly over the entire body of 
our citizens. Lord Lyttleton’s Flavia says :— 


“ Where none admire, ’tis useless to excel! 
Where none are beaux, ’tis vain to be a belle!” 


So may we exclaim :— 


“ Without the poor, what joys could wealth afford! 
Without a servant, who would be a lord?” 


The sense of contrast gives the zest to our 
advantages. Nobody ever makes a show in a 
desert; where admirers are lacking we content 
ourselves with substantials. A truly republican 
plainness of living would probably be the de- 
plorable result of this hardly supposable state 
of things. But, without fearing anything so 
remote, would it not be prudent to provide, in 
some measure, against the possible evils of 
universal prosperity? Perhaps if we could 
make up our minds to treat our servants as 


fellow-citizens now, the time when they would | 


be disposed to shake off our service might be 
deferred. If we could refrain from enforcing 
caste in our treatment of our domestics; if we 
could engage the services of a cook as we do 
those of a shoemaker or a mason, i. e. without 
assumption on one side, or a hollow servility 
on the other, cooking might become a recog- 
nised trade, and our tables be well supplied, 
even after starvation no longer threatened a 
concocter of plum-puddings, who should insist 
upon being ‘‘as good as anybody!” Would it 
be dangerous to recognise the soul of a cham- 
bermaid? Would it not rather be apt to make 
her a better one, and longer content with the 
broom and duster, if we consulted her feelings, 
expressed an interest in her welfare, and saved 
her pride as much as possible? At present, it 
seems to be supposed, that in the agreement as 
to wages, a certain amount of contumely is 


bargained for,—not loud, indeed, but deep,— 
, not in words so much as in thoughts, and in 
the actions which flow unconsciously from 
thoughts. While this is the case, we cannot 
have American servants, and we ought not to 
'have them. Our countrymen and country- 
women can do better; and so they forsake a 
_ business which ought to be as comfortable and 
\lucrative as any other which demands the 
| same grade of ability, and leave us to be half- 
served by people whose lack of both principle 
and capacity is too often the very reason why 
they are willing to be servants. The conse- 
quence is, unspeakable wear and tear of temper, 
all sorts of loss and mismanagement in our kit- 
chens, corrupting examples for our children, 
and temptation to inhuman prejudice in our- 





| selves. If we do not learn to consider our 
| servants as human beings, they will certainly 
| teach us that they are so; and enforced-claims 
| are as mortifying as voluntary concessions are 
| graceful. The English treat their servants far 

better, with regard to the national ideas, than 

we do ours, considering our profession of 

democratic principle. We shall be forced, 
| sooner or later, to harmonize more nearly our 
political theory and our social practice ; and it 
will undoubtedly be discovered, in time, that 
the only key to this difficulty, as to others 
growing out of our noble theory of life, is to 
be found in the gospel of Christ. 





THE RESTING-PLACE. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


As ancient palmers hailed the sheltered seat, 
Which pious zeal had reared at intervals, 

By some cool fountain’s brink, and laid aside 
Their staff and sandal-shoon to seek repose ;— 
So we,—life’s pilgrims, worn with six days’ toil 
| Along the thorny highway of the world,— 

| Would leave the beaten track, and lay us down 
Beneath the Sabbath’s sacred calm, to rest. 


Our spirits’ garments, soiled with earthliness, 
We would unloose,—and in the living fount 
Of holy meditation, bathe our souls, 

Until their weary fever is allayed, 

And they are strong again to bear the ills 
That still await us when our rest is o’er, 

And we renew our journey. We would taste 
That most serene repose, which lulls asleep 
Our nature’s baser portion,—every sense 
And every poor affection,—but which leaves 
The mind unfettered by its mortal clogs, 
And free to lose itself in dreams of heaven! 
We would inhale the Sabbath’s balmy air, 
And breathe it forth in lowly prayer again, 

| And grateful adoration. To our lips,— 

| Athirst for sweeter waters than the choked 

| And ‘broken cisterns’ of the world can yield,— 
| 

| 





We would, within our scallop-shell of faith, 
Bear precious draughts from that pure stream which flows 
Beneath the smitten rock. And, thus refreshed, 

| We shall resume our pilgrim garb again, 

| From which the dust of care is sha’ en of, 

| And, with a sweet relief from weariness, 

' Go cheerfully upon our way once more. 
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FIRESIDE-TALK. 


BY FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Since I last time was with you, I have been | 
travelling. I have seen the porticoes to the 
temple of the West,—Niagara and the Prairies, 
—and have listened to the roar of the Falls of 
St. Anthony. What in these Titans most im- 
pressed me was their love stories. Have you 
heard them? Have you heard how Niagara 
came to be? Let me tell you what she (yes, 
she, for she is a goddess, the Queen of Cata- 
racts!) told me. 


NIAGARA. 


It was in the beginning:—before man was | 
created, before the Mastodon and the Me- 
gatherium yet had drawn breath on earth. 
Nature, verdant, beautiful, silent Nature, was 
alone with her Creator. Warmed day by day by 
the fires of eternal love from above, her heart | 
glowing with life’s first inspiration, throbbing | 
with the latent power of all the loving spirits | 
she was to bring forth, her heart rose within | 
her, longing to speak out its love, its adoration, 
the fulness of its life, to offer a holocaust to its 
Creator. 

But she felt that none was adequate,—none 
to her feelings, none to his supreme grandeur. 
What could she give that she had not received ? 
What had she that was not his already? 
Titania as she was, she felt this noble sorrow 
as a woman’s heart could do. Her heart kept 
swelling and swelling in mute love, longing, 
and eloquence, till it flowed over in—Niagara. 

And there it flows still, since thousands and 
thousands of years, ever green, ever young, 
ever fresh with the sweetness and majesty of 
a great and noble love;—its spirit for ever 
ascending towards the light, whose loving rays 
are for ever descending upon it, embracing it 
with radiant rainbows, touching its pure waters 
with purest flames. There it riseth to-day, as 
on its first day, a solemn, joyous hymn, type 


THE PRAIRIES. 


If you have seen the sun-embraced earth in 
one of those immense Western landscapes ;—if 
you have seen the Prairie, in the great valley 
of the Mississippi, all covered with sunflowers, 
seen, during a clear autumn day, the sun rising 
over it, wooing it, as it were a bridegroom his 
bride, till evening came, and he sank down on 
the bed of sunflowers to the bosom of the well 
beloved,—have you not seen a vision of the 


marriage of heaven and earth, a glorious pro- 


phecy of that which is to come? And have 
you not turned and looked about you, in the 
cities and abodes of men, for some temple of 
the sun, where man had taken up the tale of 
nature, glorified it in spirit, embodied it in 
sculptured words, as the ancient peoples did? 
And if you have looked about and found no- 
thing like that, has not the question arisen in 
your soul, whether the peoples who did build 
temples to the sun, who had a worship for the 
light, were not something greater and better 
than the people which is now,—the question if 
mankind is indeed, as some persons say it is, 
retrograding? I did, in a desponding hour. 
But the sunflowers on the prairie answered 
me :— 

‘‘Ts not every one of us a temple of the sun ? 
Is not, in every little lily-formed ceil within our 
centre, a heaven-born spirit incarnated and 
fostered for another life? And He, the great 
Spirit, who wants to be adored ‘in spirit and 
in truth,’ what cares he about temples made 
with hands? If every human mind, and every 
human dwelling on the rolling prairie of the 
earth, becomes a temple of the sun, a receptacle 
and glorifier of light such as we, is not all 
right?” 

And again I looked about me, saw the little 
homes and cottages of men rising over the 
fertile grounds, saw the schoolhouses for the 





of the ever young, ever overflowing life of 
nature,—a solemn admonition and invitation to 
the heart of mankind to feel and grow and 
flow as that of its mother. Such was the tale 
I heard, or read, in the waters of Niagara. 


education of all classes rising among them, 
| and, in the schoolhouse (even the log cabin), 
| schoolbooks that, though wanting in centrality, 
| opened to the scholar (even the ragged one), 


| a view over the whole world, and the choicest 
165 
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gems of literature, and I saw that a building 
was going on, of a great temple, a spiritual 
temple to the sun; I saw that America was 


laying the basis to a pyramid of dimensions | 


the world has never before seen. And who 
will tell how high the top will rise, how near 
the heavens? Something earth must do, some- 
thing heaven, to make the day come on when 
the two will be one. Be ye but as sunflowers, 


souls of men! Then of you will the millennial | 


Church be built up. 


THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY 


Are not marvellous for themselves. After 
Trenton and Niagara, they seem not much 
more than the rapids of a great mill-dam. 
But they are the falls of the great Mississippi ; 


the closing point of its navigation,—and that | 


makes their chief celebrity. 

There is a little island, just below the Falls, 
surrounded by their spray, with picturesque 
rocks and dark cedars, looking lonely and ro- 
mantic, more attractive than the Falls, through 
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| happy life, by every tender tie, by the love of 
their little ones, not to bring a new love, a 
| new wife, tothe lodge. He said nothing. But 
this same night he brought home to the lodge 
his new wife. 

Early next morning a death-song was heard 
on the waters of the Mississippi, and a canoe 
was seen gliding swiftly down the rapids, 
above the Falls of St. Anthony, and in the 
canoe was sitting a young woman with two 
| little children folded to her bosom. It was 
| Ampota Sampa; and in her song she told the 
| cause of her despair, of her death, of her de- 
| parture for the spirit-land. So she sat, sing- 
| ing her death-song, swiftly borne onward by 
| the rapids to the edge of the rocks. Her hus- 





| band, her friends, heard her and saw her, but 


too late. In a few moments the canoe was at 
the top of the Falls; there it paused a second, 
| and then, borne on by the rush of the waters, 
down it dashed, and the roaring waves covered 
the victims with their white foam. 
Their bodies were never seen again; but 
tradition says that on misty mornings the 


its peculiar looks, and its story, connected | spirit of the Indian wife, with the children 
with the Falls and with the people which still | folded to her bosom, is seen gliding in the 
hovers around them, on the territory of Min- | canoe through the rising spray about the Spi- 
nesota, raising tents of one night soon to de- | rit Island, and that the sound of her death- 
part, kindling fires soon to be quenched. It is | song is heard moaning in the wind and in the 
called the Spirit Island, and its tale is that of | roar of the Falls of St. Anthony. Such is the 


many an Indian woman,—is in fact the poetic 
truth of woman’s fate among the red men. It 
tells : 

There was once a hunter of the tribe of the 
Dakotahs (or Sioux) living near the Falls of 
St. Anthony. He had but one wife, and loved 
her and was loved by her so well, that the 
union and the happiness of the hunter and his 
wife, Ampota Sampa, was talked of among the 
tribe as wonderful. They had two children, 
and lived lonely and happy for several years. 
But as he became known as a great hunter, 


and grew rich, several families came and | 


raised their tipis (lodges) near that of the 
happy pair. And words and whispers came 
to the young man that he ought to have more 
wives, so that he might enjoy more happiness. 
He listened to the tempters, and soon made a 
choice among the daughters of his new friends. 
But when he had to tell his first wife thereof, 
his heart smote him, and, to make the news 
less painful to her, he began by telling her 
that he had bethought himself that she had too 
many household cares, and that she wanted 
somebody to help her in them, and so he would 
bring her that help in the form of a young 
girl, who was to be his second wife. 

Ampota Sampa answered ‘‘No!” She had 
not too many cares. She was happy to have 
them for him and his children. She prayed 
and besought him, by their former love and 


| legend of the Indian wife. 

| But in telling you love-stories out of your 
own country, I forget that I promised to tell 
you some from my native home, and you may 
wish for some more cheering than that of the 
Indian Wife. It is autumn now. The frosts 
have done their work, the leaves are falling 
fast, the chilly winds, the long, dark nights, 
are come. It is time for the fires of the house- 
hold to burn brighter and brighter, and for 
the home-spirits to be up and awake, in order 
to keep them so. Then it is not the fires of 
the grate or of the gas, after all, which make 
the cheerful home. Ye knowit. And ye that 
_know it not, or believe it not,—ye of little 
faith,—ye would know it, if you would look in 
upon the home-scene that I now see before me 
in the looking-glass of memory. It is a plea- 
| sant, cosy parlour,—fine pictures, handsome 
| carpet,—hundreds of little things which make 
/a parlour pleasant. The fire is blazing mer- 
| rily in the grate, and before it sits a handsome 
| woman, the mistress of the house. There is 
| the baby also, with golden, silky locks, sitting 
on the carpet, and its elder brother, beautiful 
_as Amor, playing with it. There is also the 
‘little girl, the only daughter of the house, 
| with eyes as bright as the dancing flames, 
standing by the mother’s knee, asking for 
‘more stories.” The mother looks at the 
‘children, smiles on them; but then her eyes 
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and head will turn from them, from the cheer- 
ing fire, and wander towards yonder dark 
window in the background of the room, through 
which nothing is to be seen but the dark, 
dreary night, nothing to be heard but the fall- 
ing rain. Now she turns to the fire, to the 
children, tells a story or sings a little song; 
but then again she turns to the dark window, 
listening, and every time more anxiously, and 
her face grows more pensive, and sad thoughts 
seem to check the flow of the tale on her elo- 
quent lips. It is clear she does not enjoy 
the handsome room, the fine, the beautiful 
children; it is clear there is something out 
in that dark, dismal night, which attracts her 
more than all the charms of home, and her 


soul is wandering out of it. Suddenly a form, | 


a human form, appears at the window, beckons, 
and disappears; and up she starts, with a 
half-suppressed ejaculation, and runs to open 
the door. And in comes he, the awaited one, 
the fond husband, the good father, the beloved 
master of the house and home; in comes he, 
smiling on his home, on his beloved ones, as 
no sun ever smiled; then see, it is all his own! 
And now no fear of her turning back to look 
at the dark window, to look after the light of 
her eyes. There’s light enough, now, in that 
room, in that home, and in every home like 
that! 

Again, look here; I see another room! It 
is a poor little room,—no carpet, no pictures, 
no pretty things to make the room pleasant. 
Still, it is a neat little room, all things so very 
clean; and a pleasant fragrance, as that of 
violets, pervades it. Its familiar spirit is 
there; it is a woman, not very young, not 
handsome, nor elegant, but she is very neat, 
she looks very good, and on her forehead and 
in her eyes is the stamp of a pure and intelli- 
gent mind. There is a little table in the midst 


of the room with a table-cloth on, white as | 


snow, and two couverts. And on the table is 
a candle, one single candle, not lighted yet, 
though it is dusk. The fire in the stove is 


hushed. It must not consume more wood than | 


is necessary to keep the tea-kettle boiling and 
the room warm for the friend that is waited 
for. Then a friend is waited for, even here. 
That is clear, in the expecting looks of yonder 
pale but pleasant face. She waits for the 
friend which is to be the partaker and enlivener 
of her solitude, the companion of her labour, 
of her pleasure and pains. She is coming who 
will partake of her simple meal, of the good 
book, the quiet walk in the evening sun, of 
every earthly or heavenly blessing, and make 
it doubly dear ;—she with the bright, beaming 
eyes, and still more beaming heart. And for 
her the table is set, the tea-kettle boils, and 
the candle is waiting to be lighted. Then, it is 
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| notacommon candle? Not at all. A common 
| candle, in that room, is a tallow candle. But 
| Mary—we will call our friend so—has, to-day, 
|taken somewhat on her small economies to 


buy a genuine waz candle. For only by that 


| pure light will she look on the fair, the dear 


face of her young friend. The tallow candle 


| is not good enough to shine on it. It must be 


a white wax candle, and then it must burn 
bright till deep night; then there is so much to 
say, to tell, and talk, between the two friends. 
Light steps are on the stairs; the door is 
thrown open, and sweet voices are mingling, 


and smiles, and some tears too; and the wax 


candle is lighted, and makes even them sparkle 
as diamonds. 

Well, it is but a poor little room; it is but 
two poor women, earning their bread in the 
sweat of their brow; it is but one poor candle: 
and yet, it is not easy to describe how much 
pure and fall happiness it here lights upon! 

I am wandering again,—wandering from my 
‘‘ Northern Loves and Legends,”—yet not very 
far, for such love-scenes as these are of all 
countries in the Christian world. By the way, 
is it not of interest to think of the romance in 
the life of the couple we first looked in upon; 
—the difference between the first meeting, the 
first stiff compliments, and that other meeting, 
—the union by the fireside? And this reminds 
me of a story I intended to tell you, of the 
heaven-born child who comes in the house as 
a baby, and at once grows up into astrong man, 





/and takes the whole house on his shoulders. 
But it is late now, and I must leave that till 
next we meet. Meanwhile, burn on, burn on, 
merrily, cheerily, fires of the household, fires 
of domestic affections, love, friendship, piety, 

| gratitude,—blessed, blessed fires of heart and 

_home, making earth cheerful in spite of autumn 
frosts and winter nights. Burn and bless on! 
And when next we meet, my friends, by your 

| fireside, I will tell you a capital little love- 

| story—may be two! 


WORLDLY RELIGION. 


BY D. H. BARLOW. 


We hew into shape the granite-mountain, 
and cut down the pride of primeval forests, 
for life’s meanest, most perishable uses, the 
Bank, the Exchange, the Theatre, and then 
build God’s temple out of the fragments of such 
granite, and think to feed an acceptable altar- 
fire with the slivers and refuse of such forests. 
But Wisdom says, once and for ever, ‘‘ My son, 
give me thy heart,” and on no terms else may 
her prizes be won. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Tf I be foiled, there is but one shamed; I shall do my 
friends no wrong, for I have none; the world no injury, 
for in it I have nothing.” 


As You Lise It. 


“Is this the lady that wants a place? A pretty servant 
indeed! I should be afraid to speak to her.” 
RAMBLER. 


InsuRY uncomplainingly tolerated and for- 
bearance steadily exercised, where revenge is 
attainable, certainly indicate heroic magna- 
nimity or martyr-like meekness. Instances 
however occur where vengeance is justice, and 
where vice unpunished is treason to humanity, 
and contempt of the mandates of Deity. 
Innocence sullied, confidence betrayed, do- 
mestic felicity outraged by artifice and villany, 
demand sympathetic indignation; but this with- 
out retribution exerts no influence upon the 
depraved and callous, who repent of crime 
only when its consequences revert upon them- 
selves. 

Physically feeble, woman should command 
protection from the stronger sex, and when 
the latter, transgressing the law of kindness, 
impose upon her weakness, they must uncom- 
miserated bear, however scathing, her resent- 
ment. Providence, in lieu of bearded valour 
and muscular power, has given her pathos, 
cunning, will, perseverance, and in extreme 
cases, terrible desperation. 

When the first is ineffective, the next is em- 
ployed, and so on to the last—where, rising 
above or falling below prudence, shame, or 
fear, — pursuing, reviling, stigmatizing, — she 
sacrifices herself with her enemy. 


Within a spacious parlour magnificently fur- 
nished, with a book, the usual companion of 
her leisure hours, sat Laura Selden. The day 
was dark andrainy. Heavy showers beat upon 
the steeple of a neighbouring church, gushed 
in torrents from its griffin-mouthed spouts, 
and dashed in sheets of spray from its slated 
eaves and sculptured cornices. 

Laura continued reading near a front window, 
occasionally gazing upon the dingy dial, which 
from its eminence seemed ‘‘contending,” like 
Lear, bare-headed ‘‘ with the fretful element,” 


heartily wishing that her good father might 
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RETRIBUTION. 
A TALE. 


BY JOSEPH WILLIAM BENNETT. 


be fortunate enough to find a place in some 
omnibus, as the hour for dinner was approach- 
ing, and his return momentarily anticipated. 

While thus occupied the street-door bell 
rang, and she was informed that a young 
female desired to speak with her in the hall. 
Laying down her volume, and advancing to 
the parlour door, she encountered a light- 
haired, blue-eyed, modest-looking girl, who 
stood holding a dripping umbrella with one 
hand, while she raised her draggled dress with 
the other. 

Abashed and fatigued, the stranger seemed 
perplexed for utterance; but when she un- 
closed her delicate lips, a row of white teeth 
was displayed, such as the Greek and Latin 
poets attributed to their favourites while 
gnawing asunder the thread or biting off the 
wax which confined a love-letter. 

Her voice was low and tremulous, yet of 
that peculiar modulation which betrays refine- 
ment and sensibility; for nothing more distin- 
guishes a gentle nature from the opposite, 
than euphony of tone and subdued laughter. 

‘*Noticing your advertisement,” said she, 
presenting a slip cut from a newspaper, ‘I 
called to see whether I could obtain the place, 
and have chosen the present time as one when 
I should probably find the ladies at home.” 

Justly satirical as this remark might seem 
to many city butterflies, it was unintended, 
and so inapplicable to Laura that it passed 
unheeded. 

‘Sit down,” replied the latter, for she com- 
miserated the drenched and jaded applicant, 
‘‘and I will consult my mother, who can 
better decide upon your qualifications than 
myself.” 

After the lapse of a few moments, Mrs. 
Selden, accompanied by her daughter, entered 
the hall, and approached the young woman. 
In answer to the former’s inquiries, with a 
blush that might have furnished the desidera- 
tum of Apelles, the girl confessed that she 
had never gone out.to service before; that she 
had pursued the occupation of millinery and 
dress-making in the country, and since her 
residence in town had been employed in bonnet- 
trimming at a Mrs. Tuffets, of High Street; 
but owing to iil health had concluded to at- 


tempt a more active employment. Her name 
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she stated to be Caroline Southmead, and pro- 
fessed her willingness to make herself useful, 
either as chambermaid or seamstress. 
Although plainly attired, and complacent 
and humble in her carriage and manner, there 
was an indescribable charm in her voice and 
appearance which at once prepossessed Laura 


LLL 





‘‘We might have given that girl a good 
dinner,” said the old lady. 

‘¢ And certainly ought to have presented her 
with a ticket for one of the stages,” added 
Laura. 

‘« Yes, and I,” exclaimed Mr. Selden, rising, 
‘fought to be writing some very urgent busi- 


in her favour. Mrs. Selden also beheld her | ness letters.” 


with approving glances; for while a great 
stickler for rank and subordination, vain of | 
her pecuniary resources, and precise with her 
domestics, she possessed a heart not inacces- 
sible to the appeals of want or misfortune. 
So prominent was this trait, that her friends 
denominated it her ‘‘ weak point,” albeit in 
the view of angels it may have been her 
strongest ! 

‘‘The girl has seen better days,” mused the | 
matron; ‘she’s too diffident for a hardened 
trollop, however she may have temporarily 
swerved from rectitude. That she’s anxious 
for honest employment is evident from her 
takfng such a tramp upon a day like this. I 
can inquire any time of Mrs. Tuffets about 
her; we need a seamstress very much, and 
if her disposition corresponds at all with her 
demeanour, she’ll prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion.” 

Thus biassed by humane promptings, rather 
than worldly wisdom, Mrs. Selden coincided 
with Laura’s evident predilections, and the | 
pseudo-chambermaid or seamstress, upon being 
informed that she might hold herself in readi- 
ness next week, with many expressions of grati- 
tude took her departure. | 

Just then Mr. Selden arrived, and the family 





CHAPTER II. 


“Cunning is a kind of left-handed wisdom which vil- 
lains make the foundation of their designs; but, alas! 
how often does it betray its votaries to their dishonour, if 


' not to their destruction!” 


STERNE’S LETTERS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING competition engendered 


| by increasing prosperity and extravagance, 


many years will probably elapse before the 
fashionable customer will behold a mercantile 
establishment rivalling that of Henry Barton. 
Aided by the capital and experience of his 
father, a retired merchant, possessing the best 
stand and most elegant building in ‘‘ Marble 
Range,” liberally educated, and polished by 
attrition with the élite, he was equally the envy 
and the autocrat of less fortunate tradesmen. 
Morning and afternoon, his store was crowded 


_ by purchasers of the highest order, i. e., those 


who were emulous of paying the highest price, 
and for whom articles of similar value and 
quality had no temptation, unless exhibited at 
this great emporium of folly. Among his pa- 
trons were numberless scheming mothers and 
mercenary daughters, who assailed his bache- 


assembled around the sumptuous table. Amity | lorhood with all the flattery, charms and graces, 
and cheerfulness added zest to the entertain- | which ingenuity, art, or nature, could supply. 
ment, and the li xury of the dessert was en- | Skilfully evading committal, he rendered their 
hanced by the jests and hilarity of the husband | hopes subservient to his monetary designs, and, 
and parent. | like Fabius, grew stronger by delay. All agreed 


In the language of his worthy helpmeet, | 
‘¢Mr. Selden never brought any business home, 
unless it was of an agreeable character,” and | 
upon the present occasion he had the pleasure | 
of congratulating his wife and daughter upon 
an unexpected and important accumulation of 
good fortune. A stock speculation, together 
with the opening of a new street, had that 
morning made him the recipient of several | 
thousand dollars more than he really knew 
how to invest advantageously. 

Mrs. Selden thought of a Turkey carpet, 
Laura of silks and jewels; each had a scheme 
for happiness in prospective, and all were 
surfeited with abundance. 

Meanwhile a poor dependent upon her daily 
labour had just left their dwelling, and was 
plodding homeward through the tempest to a | 
scanty repast, perhaps—and possibly to none! 


So unequal are the favours of fortune! 


that Henry was a most eligible match, won- 
dered why he did not marry, and individually 
consoled themselves with the belief that they 
were the most favoured. 

When, therefore, it became known that he 
was affianced to an heiress, his dupes were in- 
dignant ; and if prevented from open expression 
of their chagrin by pride, were unappeasably 
bitter in their private maledictions. However, 


_ property and rank preponderated in his behalf, 
_and the ephemeral enmity of gossips wrought 


only their own mortification. 

Nevertheless, his position was precarious; 
and the consciousness of impending infamy 
constantly harrowed his imagination. Between 


his future bride and himself an obstacle in- 


truded, for which he could only curse his baser 
passions, and to remove which perplexed his 


| versatile adroitness. 
| 


A young female, with whom he had formed 
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a corrupting intimacy some time previous, and 
who was now under his protection, began to 
remind him sharply of promises unredeemed, 
and to threatem exposure. Fully aware that 
upon the lips of this abused creature depended 
his union with one of the most attractive and 
wealthy maidens of the city, and that the bare 
suspicion of his alliance with another, would 
render her intractable and desperate, he re- 
solved to effect, either by bribery or persuasion, 
a transfer of this encumbrance, and to render 
some unsuspecting man the scapegoat of his 
own treachery. 

Urgent and dangerous, the affair demanded 
immediate action; and, in searching for a 
proper instrument, the head salesman of his 
establishment presented the best evidences of 
pliability, both from his position, and from the 
munificence with which his services had been 
rewarded. 

One evening after the store had been closed, 
and the attentive subordinate was refolding 
and replacing the goods which lay strewn upon 
the counters, Barton entered, and seating him- 
self upon a richly-cushioned stool, familiarly 
commenced conversation. After informing the 
clerk of his intended marriage, which for weeks 
had been no secret, he proceeded to state his 


determination of employing no bachelors, sub- | 


sequent to that epoch, in the more responsible 
branches of his business. ‘‘ Unmarried men,”’ 
said he, ‘‘are too apt to be seduced by the dis- 
sipations of the city; they have no domestic 
endearments to make home agreeable, and 
offer no surety for sobriety and faithfulness. 
A wife is the best bond for good behaviour 
which a young man can exhibit, and his thrift 
and respectability are increased by the pru- 
dence, industry, and economy necessary to sup- 
port a female companion. I want your ser- 
vices, John,” added he; ‘‘ but must have a 
stronger lien upon you than what cold duty to 
an employer merely imposes. You must have 
a rank and station among reputable men, to 
confirm and sustain—in fine, we must put you 
under securities to be a worthy citizen; and I 
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‘‘ Really, sir,” again demurred the unwilling 
and single-minded John, ‘‘ your terms are 
tempting enough, but I must confess my igno- 
rance of the woman whom I would accept upon 
a life lease.” 


‘¢ There,” responded Barton, ‘‘I can check- 
mate your objection; I am acquainted with 
the very girl to make you happy. She’s gentle, 
pretty, intelligent, and active. Will you license 
me to prepare the lady for your advent? Some 
preliminaries will be necessary to an intro- 
duction, as she’s exceedingly punctilious with 
respect to whom she admits as acquaintances. 
What say you ?” 


‘¢Why-a !—well-a!—y-e-s!” stammered Snel- 
ling, for such was his name, confounded and 
borne down by the other’s loquacity and im- 
| portunity; ‘“‘but, Mr. Barton! you won’t— 
of course—I mean that it would be pre- 
mature—” 





‘*T comprehend you, John, and shall con- 
duct the affair discreetly,—no pledges, but 
| what you make—good night.” Thus speaking, 
the proprietor of Laurel Arcade stepped into 
the street, and, felicitating himself upon the 
auspicious commencement of his stratagem, 
strode cheerly to his dormitory. 


“Fudge!” roared Snelling, as the door 
closed upon his inquisitor, thrashing the counter 
| wrathfully with a piece of calico, to add force 
to the expletive, ‘‘ because he’s found a Deli- 
| lah, we are, it seems, also to be shorn. So I’m 
destined to make some woman miserable, per- 
haps be ridden by a she dragon, or lose the 
| best clerkship in Hardenburgh. Well, I must 
| humour this project, until I can give it the go- 
'by. I never loved but one woman, and she, 
| poor thing, has forgotten me; better so, per- 

haps. As for this girl, I hate her in antici- 
pation; and I suspect, besides, his motives. 
But I am not to be deceived by imitation china; 
_my town education is too liberal for that. If I 
| could catch Barton in such a trick, I’d smoke 
| ‘my most potent, grave, and reverend senior,’ 
| out of a duplicate salary, in the shape of hush- 


know of none less onerous, and yet more strin-| money, or blow his matrimonial prospects 


gent, than the charms of a pretty woman. 
John, you must be married!” 

‘¢But, sir,” remonstrated the astonished 
salesman, ‘‘I cannot support a wife decently 
upon my income.” 

‘¢ Well then,” rejoined Barton, ‘‘ we'll in- 
crease your salary toa competence. Married, 
and connected by interest to our establishment, 
you will soon know more of my affairs than I 
do myself; a limited partnership will then 
prove both expedient and agreeable ;—the 
transition from this to a permanent and more 
lucrative arrangement with the firm, will be- 
come a matter of course.” 


higher than ever the Turks shot the ambassa- 

_dor from their mortar. But sufficient for the 
night is the evil thereof. Ill go and find the 
boys, and heal my wounded sensibilities with 
a mint julep!” 

Consoling himself with these reflections, 
Snelling leaped over the counter, turned out 
the lights, locked.and shook the door, and hur- 
ried along to meet his dissolute companions. 
Albeit Barton’s proposition would occasionally 

intrude upon his reflections, producing, in his 
own language, ‘‘sensations kindred to those 
| experienced by a criminal while in dangerous 
| proximity to a penitentiary.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


“If indignation, raging in my soul, 
Urged me to do a deed of desperation, 
And wound myself, to be revenged on thee, 
Think whom I should devote to death and hell, 
Whom curse as my undoer * * * * *!” 
Farr PENITENT. 


‘‘[NDEED!’’ said Laura Selden, removing the 
ponnet which lay beside her upon a sofa, as a 
gentleman entered the apartment, ‘‘ your punc- 
tuality, Mr. Barton, is beyond all commenda- 
tion. Ma and I have waited the whole evening, 
and here you are at last, like a laggard knight, 
full of regrets and apologies, doubtless. But 
your punishment is unavertable. Strephoni 
and Dulcemare, I suppose, pitying our deserted 
state, have just called to beg pa’s name for 
their concert, and have favoured us with some 
of their finest fingering and singing. See what 
you’ve lost!” 

‘‘Rather permit me to congratulate you that 
my unavoidable detention has, by keeping at 
home, afforded you such a musical treat,’ re- 
plied Barton. 

‘Well, [ suppose we must forgive you,” ex- 
claimed Laura, smiling. ‘*Come and examine 
my new guitar. Strephoni has just tuned it; 
and you shall play and sing our old favourite, 
by way of penance, for disappointing a couple 
of ladies, and to afford us some return for our 
forbearance and clemency.” 

So saying, Laura skipped into the adjoining 


parlour, followed by her admirer. After the | 


instrument had been sufficiently commended 
and tested, the pair retired to a divan, where 
they soon found something far more beguiling 
than even Italian melody; for nothing can be 
more euphonious and delightful than hearts 
and voices harmonizing in a mutual sentiment. 


Nevertheless, as their conversation might not | 


interest others, although fascinating to them- 
selves, such portions only will be quoted as are 
essential to our narrative. 

“So you have again forgotten Lieutenant 
Chalker’s portfolio of drawings, that you were 
to borrow for my inspection!’ exclaimed Laura, 
during their ¢éte-a-téte. ‘‘There’s another of 
your sins of omission pleading strongly for 
punishment. Now, Henry, take this handker- 
chief with you,” she added, presenting one 
trimmed with lace, and marked with her own 
glossy black hair, ‘‘and every time you draw 
it from your pocket, instead of three Ave Ma- 
ria’s, say ‘ portfolio,’ three times; and when 
you are tired of the lesson, then bring me the 
book. Mind, I don’t forbid your entering my 
presence without it,’ she continued, laughing 
significantly, ‘‘ but then I want you to remem- 
ber it, provided your thoughts are not too 
much occupied with graver matters.” 





oe 


| Barton seized the memento, together with 
the hand that proffered it, and playfully en- 
_deavoured to hide both in his bosom. Some 
| tittering and struggling of course succeeded, 
but eventually the fair prisoner was liberated, 
and the perfumed remembrancer left in close 
contiguity with a heart the very antithesis of 
its whiteness. 

Now Miss Laura, while reproving the ob- 
livious memory of her gallant, naturally enough 
overlooked her own failings in that respect. 
In the corner of her handkerchief, she had tied 
a ring,—an early tribute of Barton’s, which 
requiring a trifling repair, but inadvertently 
neglected day by day, she resolved thus to re- 
collect, and take with her to the jeweller’s. 
Without reflecting, she returned it in this man- 
ner to her lover, thus duplicating her own 
absent-mindedness while censuring his, and 
performing an act which the superstitious might 
consider ominous. 

Agreeable moments fly with deceptive swift- 
ness, and it was not until the bells of St. 
Mark’s chimed eleven, that the pair discovered 
how many important topics, in reference to their 
approaching union, must be postponed for ano- 
ther interview. 

Barton was standing near the parlour door, 
opening into the hall, with his hat and stick in 
hand, and a parting compliment upon his lips, 
_which possibly may then have been burning 
| with something more palpably nectareous, when 
/a servant, bearing a bouquet upon a silver 
| salver, bowed past him, and approached Laura. 

‘‘Look here, Henry!” cried she, ‘‘ to-night 
you have the pleasure of observing one of the 
mysteries of the Selden mansion. Several 
times within the last fortnight I have been 
complimented by unseen hands, with a collec- 
tion of beautiful flowers. Occasionally they 
are thrown into an opened window, but gene- 
rally are appended to the knob of the street 
door. Very often a line or two, neatly written, 
_accompanies the floral tribute, conveying an 
ironical admonition. I strongly suspect An- 
geline Weston, it is so much in keeping with 
her roguish good-nature. Ah! this is the 
maxim for the evening,” continued she, de- 
taching a small card from the string which 
bound the cluster; ‘‘ ‘ LooK BEFORE YOU LEAP!’ 
I’m sure, Henry, that the caution is as im- 
portant to you as myself. You'd better con- 
sider before it is too late. But are they not 
exquisite ?” inquired the lively girl, offering 
the bouquet to her companion. 

Barton rolled the card in his fingers ab- 
stractedly, as though of little consequence, 
and smiled, or rather attempted to smile, while 
assenting to or reiterating the commendations 
bestowed by Laura upon the flowers. But had 
her attention not been exclusively devoted to 
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the redolent missive, she might have wondered 
at the altered expression of her lover’s coun- 
tenance. 

Leaving the house somewhat abruptly, the 
latter threw himself into a cab, and bidding 
the driver urge his apology for an animal, 
hurried toward another section of the city. 
Alighting near a narrow court which termi- 
nated a by-street, Barton was admitted to a 
high brick building, the staircase of which he 
ascended like one familiar with the premises, 
and tapped gently upon the door of a chamber, 


which in common with many others faced a | 


corridor. 

A young female, whose cap and disordered 
dress intimated preparation for slumber, obeyed 
the well-known signal, and ushered her late 
visiter into the apartment. 

‘“*To what am I indebted,” asked she in a 
soft but melancholy tone, ‘‘for this unseason- 
able call, or rather, I may inquire, for any 
visit, however brief or dilatory, since your 
object recently has been to avoid me alto- 
gether ?” 


‘‘ Don’t irritate me, Caroline! I’m not in the | 
humour to tolerate either reproaches or blan- 


dishments,” was the stern rejoinder. ‘What 
have you done with that carnation and jessa- 
mine, which I saw just about blooming in the 
balcony under your window ?” 


‘Do you want them for some other favour- | 


ite?” 

‘*Caroline Southmead !” resumed Barton, 
“‘T have to-night detected you basely inter- 
fering in a matter where you can only secure 
odium and persecution for your officiousness. 
You lose a friend and make an influential 
family enemies. Did you not append this card 
to a bunch of flowers and send them to a 
lady ?” 


‘‘Yes, Henry Barton, and I but performed | 
a duty, in cautioning an unsuspecting girl | 


against a man who has proved himself an 
adept in treachery !” 

‘¢ And do you think, Caroline,” said he, ‘‘ that 
for these acts of hostility I shall be better 
encouraged to purvey for your happiness by 
finding you an eligible companion, and using 
my means and ability to elevate your social 
existence ?” 

‘‘Had you not allured me from my native 
village, where I was pursuing an honest voca- 
tion, and possessed the love and esteem of all 
who knew me, my position would require no 
amendment. Your proposition to wed me to 
another is even more cruel than your false- 
hood. Would it not be less dishonourable to 
redeem your promise to me, than to add a 
second dupe to the catalogue of crime?” 

Barton was the greater villain for the cir- 
cumspection with which he carried out his 
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designs. Could he have surprised Caroline 
4nto rage, as he intended, it would not have 
been difficult to convert her ravings into tears, 
and then she would have been pliable. But 
he was baffled by cool, unwavering firmness, 
and he saw in her usually mild blue eye reso- 
lution which was impregnable, at least to 
violence. 

‘** Dearest Caroline,” he exclaimed, taking a 
seat upon a sofa, and drawing her unresist- 
ingly to his side, ‘“‘ you well know why I 
cannot conform to your wishes—” 

‘* Yes,” responded the girl interrupting him, 
‘*T know too painfully the apology with which 
you would varnish your perfidy; but your 
haughty relatives and family rank are not 
the only obstacles to our marriage. You are 
weary of your victim, and love another woman. 
Heretofore I have submitted to your com- 
mands. I have worked day by day in a mil- 
liner’s shop, to furnish some excuse for residing 
_in town, and to evade suspicions of our inti- 
| macy. Fearing lest you should encounter me 
there with Miss Selden, I was removed to this 
place. Thus far I have been obedient to your 
behests; henceforward I am my own mistress. 
Having found other protectors, you shall be 
relieved of my presence, while in humble ob- 
scurity I shall escape contempt if not pity.” 

‘‘Leave me then to digest my plans—”’ 

‘*No more!—not a syllable further! Will you 
not respect the sanctity of a helpless woman’s 
bedchamber and retire, or shall I arouse the 
house, demand of the watch protection, and, 
goaded to desperation, publish my wrongs and 
your infamy to the gaping crowd at the police- 
| Office ?” 
| As you please, Caroline,” said Barton, 
‘releasing her from his arms, with feigned 
equanimity, ‘‘ to-morrow you will regret this 
silly excitement, and be more accessible to 
reason. Ill see you in the morning,—good 
night!” 

‘Yes, we shall meet again, but under dif- 
ferent circumstances,” ejaculated Caroline as 
he descended the stairway. ‘‘ Merciless and 
conscienceless creature! shame and disap- 
pointment shall teach you that none are too 
feeble for the work of retribution !” 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘Oh most pernicious woman! 
Oh villain, villain, smiling damned villain!” 
HAMLET. 


InRITATED and perplexed, Barton hurried to 
his lodgings, which to his great annoyance he 
found occupied by several of his boon compa- 
nions, who either by courtesy or usurpation 
had the freedom of his ample apartments. 
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These young gentlemen were amusing them- 
selves with whist, and constrained their host 
to take ‘‘a hand” with them, although much 
against his inclination. Before the company 
dispersed, night’s meridian had long been 
merged into the hours which precede another 
day, and overpowered by the liquor which 
politeness obliged him to swallow, Barton 
threw himself upon his bed and slept heavily. 

Awaking late next morning, he discovered 
with much apprehension that the handkerchief 
committed to his charge by Laura Selden was 
missing. Upon reviewing the incidents of the 
previous evening his trepidation was enhanced 
by a suspicion that he had fatuitously dropped 
the article while in Caroline’s chamber, and 
that she now possessed the most dangerous 
evidence of his guilt which could be placed in 
the hands of a jealous female. Therefore, 
after a hasty breakfast, he repaired to the 
dwelling of the injured girl, intending by 
threats or entreaty to recover it if practi- 
cable. 

Great was his chagrin, as the reader may 
suppose, upon learning from the landlady that 
the object of his search was beyond the reach 
of his violence or jesuitry, having left the 
house several hours before in a carriage, and 
without stating her destination. 

Deposited on her toilet-table was a letter 
directed to Barton, enclosing a key,to a trunk, 
which she informed him contained all the 
jewelry, apparel, &c., received from him at 
various periods of their intimacy. This he 
opened, vainly hoping to find the fatal hand- 
kerchief, but was ultimately forced to abandon 
the premises, discomfited, and oppressed by 
gloomy anticipations. 


Nevertheless, a vague surmise that Caroline | 
had returned to her friends in the country, and | 


for the present would cease to embarrass his 
matrimonial speculation, afforded some solace. 


Meanwhile, John Snelling was pursuing his 
way leisurely to the store, champing a handful 
of pea-nuts, and agitating his brain with no 
particular train of reflection. Suddenly he 
was accosted by a bluff-looking sailor, who 
hailed him familiarly by name, and grasping 
his effeminate fingers in a brawny fist, forced 
him to wince under the cordiality of his pres- 
sure. 

‘¢ You have the advantage of me,” said John, 


endeavouring to extricate his hand, and stand- | 


ing upon his toes in torture. 

‘‘What!” exclaimed the stranger, ‘don’t 
you remember Robert Southmead ?” 

‘‘Bob!” ejaculated the other, ‘‘ why I thought 
you were laid under the counter long ago. 
Where did you come from ?”’ 

Well,” responded Bob, ‘I’ve been beating 
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| about the world these three years, and after 
| all sorts of luck, happened to reach California 
| just in the nick of time. From thence I came 
to this port in a whaler, which had been de- 
serted by her crew at St. Francisco, and which 
a parcel of us manned, just for the sake of 
fetching home a little gold-dust that we’d 
scraped up in those diggins. I went out green 
enough, but I’ve come back considerably yal- 
ler.” 

‘*T’ll be bound then, you’ll be well received in 
this community,” rejoined Snelling, ‘for they 
all flock around money, like flies to a molasses 
hogshead.” 

‘Tm glad to find you, old fellow,” resumed 
Southmead. ‘‘ How’s my sister Caroline? I 
thought you and she would have made a match 
before this!” 

‘*T liked the girl well enough, Bob,” replied 
the salesman, munching as he spoke, “but 
somehow I’ve been crossed out of her books. 
She left Bloomfield eight months since, and 
came to this city. Nobody could tell me where 
she resided, and as she knew my location, and 
has never taken the pains to drop me a note, 
why I thought she didn’t care about prolonging 
the acquaintance, and of course——” 

** So you don’t know where she is ?” inquired 
Bob, interrupting his companion. ‘I must 
find her—how shall I manage ?”’ 

‘“‘Come along with me to the store,” said 
Snelling, ‘‘and I'll write an advertisement, 
stating your arrival, and where you can be 
seen. If that don’t bring her in a day or two, 
why then we'll ag 

Here the two friends turned a corner, and 
leaving them to arrange their course, we pro- 
ceed with another portion of our story. 








Almost unconcealable was the trepidation 
| with which Barton again entered Laura Sel- 
den’s parlour. But nothing on her part evinced 
| any knowledge of the transactions of the pre- 
vious evening; nor was there any change visi- 
| ble in her manner or language. Several suc- 
| cessive visits confirmed his supposition that his 
accusing angel had withdrawn from the me- 
tropolis, and thus negatively resigned her 
claims upon him. Laura continued kind and 
affable, and it was near the close of the week 
preceding their contemplated union, before he 
discerned the slightest cause for uneasiness. 
About this period she complained of indis- 
position, appeared rather reserved, and their 
_ meeting occurred in the presence of her parents. 
Once or twice she inquired about the handker- 
chief which she had given him, and the ring 
which was tied in its corner. But the question 
was introduced so incidentally, and it was so 
customary and natural for a lady to be rather 
pensive or contemplative immediately ante- 
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cedent to her wedding, that his suspicions of a ; ‘‘ because,” and he counterfeited ingenuous 


development were unaroused, or if partially 
excited, were readily discarded. 

At length Barton took the alarm. Within 
forty-eight hours the nuptials were to have 
been celebrated, but there were no ostensible 
preparations for the important event; neither 
had he been consulted upon any particular, in 
reference to the ceremony or the invitations. 
Laura’s sedateness increased to positive cold- 
ness; and it was apparent that he must exert 
his utmost energy and ingenuity to prevent the 
postponement of an alliance for which so much 
had been sacrificed, and which was now a com- 
mon topic of conversation among the fashiona- 
ble multitude. 

Suspense, ever painful, becomes more so, in 
proportion to exigencies, and men frequently 
hew their way to a denouement, although the 
act itself may prove fatal to their desires. 

Barton resol¥ed upon an eclaircissement, 


cordingly he entered the drawing-room one 
evening, with that self-possession which ema- 


Laura alone, approached the sofa where she 
was sitting, with the air of one confident of a 





laughter, ‘‘ because I lost it, and was ashamed 
to confess my carelessness !” 

‘* Indeed, sir,” rejoined Laura, piercing his 
mendacious spirit with a glance, ‘‘you are 
merry over an incident which dissolves our 
intimacy for ever! I have a trifle which must 
be returned to the donor,” and she moved 
proudly into the next parlour. 

Before Barton could rally his disordered 
ideas, he was confronted by Mr. Selden, who 
led forward Caroline Southmead. Her face 
was pale, her eyes downcast, and she leaned 
upon the old gentleman for protection and 
support. In her hand she carried a superb 
ring, the jewel of which seemed to quiver 
sympathizingly with the heart of its trembling 
bearer. 

‘“‘Henry,” said her portly ciceroni, ‘the 
girl returns this trinket which you left in her 


. chamber.” 
whatever might be the consequences. Ac- | 


Barton’s face crimsoned with rage and mor- 
tification, and essaying neither apology nor 


nates from preconcerted artifice, and, finding | reply, he started from his seat and rushed 


toward the hall. His egress was, however, 


welcome. Upon her side, the greeting was | 


rather formal; but seeming not to notice this, 
he urged conversation with all the address and 
fluency of which he was so capable. Dexterously 
approximating the cause of his solicitude, after 
much circumlocution, he ventured to express 
the hope that ‘‘ her altered manner proceeded 
rather from the timidity and hesitation incident 
to a refined woman about to change her do- 
mestic position, than from any doubts of his 
integrity and esteem ;” adding that, ‘‘ as their 


intercepted by the appearance of Robert South- 
mead and his companion, who had just been 
admitted by a servant. 


‘** Scoundrel!” vociferated his irritated supe- 
rior, approaching Snelling with menacing ges- 
tures, ‘‘to you I am indebted for this exposure 
and defeat; you have instigated this plot against 
me, to gratify the malice and falsehood of that 
whining, half-demented creature. Henceforth 


_ your services will not be needed.” 


union had been long deferred, he trusted that | 


she would no further procrastinate their mutual 
happiness.” 


Laura beheld him with an eye black and | 
flashing as a storm-cloud; and, rising from the | 


sofa, her tall and symmetrical figure strained 
to its utmost height, and enlarged by emotion, 
her expressive features flushed with anger, and 
eliminating scorn and aversion, stood before 
him, to trans-sex a Latin appellation, like a 
‘¢ Juno Tonans.” 

‘‘ Never, sir,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ can I yield 
my hand to a man who persists in shrouding 
himself with mystery, and has not confidence 
sufficient in my affection to acknowledge an 
error.” 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Laura,” cried Barton, 
struggling to mask his perturbation, ‘‘ what 
mystery ?—what error ?” 

‘*Miss Selden, if you please, sir! I have 
repeatedly asked you for my handkerchief, and 
you answer evasively.” 

‘Saints and angels!” ejaculated the lover, 


‘¢ But mine may be!” shouted the sailor, in- 
terposing between his friend and his accuser, 
‘* you tape-measuring milksop !—do you speak 
of my sister in that way? To the ports, you 
strangled monkey! you have been among honest 
fellows long enough ;” and so saying he grasped 
the young merchant by his collar, dragged 
him towards an opened window, and, in spite 
of the expostulations of Mr. Selden, the inter- 
ference of Snelling, and the shrieks of Caro- 
line, hurled him out headlong upon the pave- 
ment beneath. Southmead sprang through the 
window after his prostrate foeman, and would 
have dealt him even graver punishment, but 
for some bystanders, who prevented further 
violence, lifted Barton into a hack, and con- 
veyed him to his lodgings. 


Although a shilling’s worth of plaster and 
a week of retirement were sufficient to heal 
his scratches and bruises, yet from that mo- 
ment his prosperous career was checked, and 
Barton’s popularity and fortune rapidly de- 
clined. The story was blazoned abroad; envy 
and detraction leagued against him; the Selden 
family, numerous, affluent, and influential, 
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openly, or what was more dangerous, secretly | mercantile compeers obtained a run of lucra- 


conspired for his overthrow; his father became 
alarmed at the magnitude of his operations, 
and eventually he was compelled to resign 
his establishment into the hands of another. 

His death was characteristic of the man. 
While travelling in Italy he received a pistol- 
ball in his brains, fired by a husband, who 
mistook him for a robber, while ascending a 
ladder to the lattice of his dormitory. 

Snelling and Southmead, with the aid of 
Bob’s gold and the liberality of a capitalist, 
set up a ‘‘ ship-chandlery,” which, through the 
patronage and efforts of Mr. Selden and his 





tive custom. 

Caroline retired to the country, and after a 
few years married a middle-aged widower, 
who had several little scions about him re- 
quiring the culture and attention of a mother. 

Laura felt her disappointment keenly for a 
season; but as health, youth, and riches, are 
generally more than equal to the aggressions 
of sorrow, readers will not be surprised to 
learn that she was at the last advices affianced 
to a man of worth and probity, one capable of 
appreciating her merits, and upon whose arm 
she can repose with confidence. 


ra 





THE TOWER OF LAHNECK. 


A PARAPHRASE. 


BY EDITH MAY. 


PERCHED on a rock, a river at its base, 
Stands Castie Lahneck. ’Twas a robber’s keep 
In the old time. An outlawed baron lodged 
His train of knights, and hostages grew gray, 
And victims plead and died, where limp grass waves 
Like signals from the windows, or grows rank 
Around a horrible pit, digged deep beneath 
The one tall tower. 

One fair May afternoon, 
An English stranger, with her German guide, 
Trod breathlessly the difficult path that winds 
Up to the ruined walls. The two were friends, 
And with light laughter and familiar jests 
Made the way pleasant, till they paused at last 
Under the castle’s shadow, to look down 
On the blue Lahn that widens to the Rhine; 
The Rhine itself beyond ; the broad, fair scene 
Outstretched below. The English girl spoke first, 
After long silence, with clasped hands, and head 
Thrown back, retreating slow, and with her eye 
Measuring the lone high tower: “Oh, Margaret! 
Eagles by daylight, and gray owls that blink 
Under the o’er-bright moon, on yon great height 
Blindly possess the wealth that would enrich 
A human soul for ever!” 

Through a maze 
Of matted shrubbery they forced a path 
Close to the ruin. A projecting wall 
Sheltered a low, arched door, that, cloaked by vines, 
And half way blocked with slippery stones, framed in 
Intensest darkness. With light, fearless tread, 
Ida, the blue-eyed stranger, leading through, 
Crossed the rude threshold. Lo! a massy stair, 
Far as the eye could follow, up the wall 
Wound to the summit. 
They were young and gay, 

And never thought of danger. Ida first, 
They scaled the steep flight, singing, as they trod, 
Snatches of song. Their sweet notes filled the tower, 
Making faint tinkling echoes as they dropped 
Through its dim well of silence. Safe at last 
They stood upon the turret roof, and looked 
Over the low, broad parapet. 





While one, 
With tears of joyous pride, and outstretched hand, 
Hamlet and river, vale and distant mcunt, 
Named rapidly, the other wept, oppressed 
By the vague, restless sadness that to some 
Comes linked with beauty. 
Warning shadows grew 
Long on the meadows, while they talked of home, 
Minding each other of the tedious path ; 
And yet they lingered. Margaret had crept 
Close to the edge, and Ida, on her shoulder 
Resting a light hand, forward leant with looks 
Piercing the distance downward. 
A strange dread 
Thrilled each alike. Both from the parapet 
Shrank with one impulse. From the vaults beneath 
Crept a light, silent shudder. Was it time 
For the roused earth to jostle from her breast 
This sepulchre of crime? The turret rocked 
Under their feet, and a loud, thunderous roar 
Rushed upward, like the swift flame shot to heaven 
Out ofa crater. When it died away 
In a deep trembling, all the ruin seemed 
Alive with swarming echoes. But these dropped 
Into their nooks, and from below again 
Welled the deep silence. 
Then the German rose, 
And tottering to the stairway, shricked to see 
Its last rude vestige, loosened by her tread, 
Plunge through the void; and Ida, at the cry 
Lifting her wan face, to the chasm’s edge 
Stole fearfully. A black, fixed gloom half-way 
Filled the deep, well-like tower: gray threads of light 
Drawn through the ragged crevices, or caught 
On the vine-branches, seemed the gossamer skein 
The spider wove from wall to wall, or spread 
Over the ivy. They who from its depths 
Withdrew their looks, each in the other’s eyes 
Searching for comfort, read the sharp dismay 
Neither had spoken. 


Hiding in her soul 
One hope that, like a precious perfume, might 
ixhale in the disclosing, Ida crept 
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Back to the turret’s verge, and steadfastly, 
Screening her eyes from the descending sun, 
Looked o’er the parapet. The wooded hills, 
Sprinkled with sunshine, and the vales between, 
Lapped in dim, lovely shade, seemed overspread 
With a faint ghastliness. Except the crow, 
Flapping above the forest, or the wings 
Of the fierce eagles, or the bird that flew 
Dipping along the river, nothing stirred 
Over the landscape, and her straining gaze 
Dropped hopeless downward. 
Nay! upon the path 
Tracking the mountain, some one stirred beneath, 
Slowly approaching. Both together leant 
Over the parapet, and called aloud. 
Alas! the thin, light air refused to keep 
The burden of their voices. He below 
Never looked up. But, could their frantic cries 
Ilave fathomed the deep distance, it had then 
\vailed them not. For it was only Kranz, 
!'he deaf and dumb from Lahnstein, seeking flowers 
To sell them at the inn. 
They watched the twilight 
As ’twere a deluge, while its flowing tides 
Flooded the valleys and crept up the front 
Of the tall turret. Barge on barge had gone 
Down the calm river; from the mill above 
Forth came the miller, and walked loitering home 
Under the mountain’s shadow; peasants drove 
Their cattle from the pasture; children played 
In the near fields; and once, a fisherman 
Rowed through the castle’s bright reflection, cast 
Over the Lahn. And no one paused for them! 
The steersman had been busy at his helm; 
The miller thought of home. 
They had strayed far 
That sunny day; none in the distant town 
They left behind knew whither, or would think 
To seek them here. 
The stars shone thick above; 
The gloom below was studded here and there 
By clustered village lights; the firefly lit 
His lamp among the osiers. Ida still 
Crouched by the parapet, her folded arms 
Pillowing her head. She had awhile exchanged 
Her sorrow for another’s; and, in thought, 
Mourned for her own lost self, and wearied time 
With questions of her fate. Once Margaret spoke 
Words of faint comfort; but she, leoking up, 
Answered with dreary smiling, “ Hope thou not, 
Unless we make, like rosy Ganymede, 





—— 


Steeds of the eagles.” Now bright floods of light 
Poured from the windows of the Lahnstein inn 
Over the waters. There the merry guests 
Sat quaffing Rhine wine. 
Midnight from the skies 
Swept like a solemn vision. Ere the dawn, 
A low white mist had settled on the vales; 
And all that day no traveller came to look 
At the lone ruin. They were wild with thirst, 
Faint for the lack of food, when still as dew 
Another eve dropt round them. Since the noon 
Margaret had stirred not. but with blank cold eyes 
Turned to the misty river, and hands locked 
Over her knee, sat patient; though aloud 
Ida wailed out; or, leaning from the tower. 
Stretched forth her arms towards the distant home 
Whence they had strayed; or, frozen by despair, 
Prostrate lay silent, till dismay again 
Struck at her cowering soul. But now she rose. 
And close upon its brink, looked steadily 
Down the black chasm. From the vaults stole up 
An odour of damp earth; against the walls 
Beat th®blind bats, and startled by her tread, 
An owl rushed upward with its boding scream, 
And wheeling round the tower fled fast and far 
Towards the Black Forest. Whether she had leant 
Over the gulf too hardily, and scared 
By the near flight of that unholy bird 
Swerved and stepped falsely ; whether desperate fear 
Then fixed the wavering purpose in her soul, 
God saw; but Ida, starting at a shriek 
That drowned the owl’s hoot, only looked to know 
She was alone. 
What desolate hours were hers 
Who knelt down in the starlight, stretching forth 
Her shuddering arms to Heaven, and from that time 
Patiently suffered ! 
Was she saved at last ?— 
What say the bargemen floating down the Lahn, 
The boatmen at the ferry, to and fro, 
Hourly plying; or the rustie groups 
That loiter as they pass? ‘To their belief, 
Since from its heights the robber baron swept 
His hawk’s eye o’er the valleys, never foot 
IIas trod the ruined summit. Only once, 
Albert, the fisher, resting on his oar, 
After the day’s toil, marvelled to discern 
A wild she eagle, wheeling from the clouds, 
Sit screaming to her mate with outspread wings, 
Where the red sunset crowns the Tower of Lahneck. 





OH! VISIT ME IN DREAMS. 


BY MISS E. W. BARNES. 


Ort in my day-dreams, Brother, do I see 

Thy face so loved; it gently smiles on me, 

Jn the glad sunbeam of the glowing day, 

And in the pensive moonbeam’s milder ray. 

Thy voice, it greets me in each mirthful tone 

That nature’s wild harp breathes,—and, in the moan 
Of Autumn’s requiem o’er her dying flowers, 

I hear thy sigh, o’er bygone, happy hours; 

I see thee, and I feel that thou art near, 

When music’s sweetness falls upon mine ear; 

And in the rippling of the summer rill. 

Thy glad laugh weaves its gladness round me still. 


Would that my visions of the night were blest, 

And thy dear spirit hovered o’er my rest! 

Would that in dreams, when darkness has unfurled 
Her starlit banner o’er a slumbering world. 





Thou, with the shadowy train of loved ones dear, 
Would hold communion with my spirit here! 

May I not call ye from your far-off home, 

And will ye not, beloved ones, hither come? 

Oh! hover round me, on my couch of rest, 

Blend with my dreams the thought that ye are blest; 
Tell me of those pure joys that hidden lie, 

*Neath the dark curtain of futurity. 


Speak of our blest reunion in that land 

Where Love shall bind us once more hand in hand. 
Oh! hover o’er me! Spread your angel wings,— 
Bear me, in dreams at least, from earth’s frail things; 
Whisper of Heaven—enraptured sing its bliss, 

And on my brow impress the angel’s kiss. 

Oh! if the grave must shut ye from my sight, 
Return—return, in visions of the night! 
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A CHINESE SERENADE. 


BY R. H. STODDARD, 


One. 
Tsing Vul— 
The moon is at the full,* 


But once it was a creese, 
Within its sheath of clouds.— 


The water followed it,— 
And I have followed thee; 


Heart of hearts, 

Little-slippered girl,— 

Who cannot walk a step:— 
Beautiful! 


Two. 
Tsing Vu!l— 
The moon is at the full, 
And lucent as a pearl ;— 
But nothing to the light, 
Within my lady’s eyes. 


About the virgin couch of Pu-re-né ;2 
Her lashes finely dyed, 
Lying along her cheek :— 

Her cheek is a celestial honey-suckle :— 


Heart of hearts, 

Little-slippered maid, 

Who cannot walk at all: 
Adorable! 


Ba-me-wn aul Csing Bu. 


And round as Dema’s shield :— 


Her lids are whiter than the fringéd folds 


Oh! that I were the bee to suck its honey!— 

(For my lips are red as roses, and love the ladies’ lips!) 
If I could only press my mouth to thine, 
And wreathe my arms like tendrils round thy waist!— 


Its curve was half withdrawn from out the sheath, 
Down-glittering on the water, when we met :— 


Thy boat sailed down the river like a swan ;— 
The prying night-wind blew thy veil aside, 
And the moon went in a cloud, out of sheer despair :— 
She was not fair enough when thou wert out, 
Soft Moon of Beauty! Empress of the Night! 
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Three. 
Tsing Vu!l— 
The moon is at the full, 
Embosomed in the stars; 
As thou art in my soul, 
’Mid all thy tender thoughts !— 
I am the Mandarin of Peekeena, 
(Who knows not me? so famed for handsome looks?) 
Deep read in all the laws 
Of Tsomi and Confucius. 
And fourscore officers in robes of state, 
Surround my throne, with axes and bamboos :— 
(Hast thou any hateful foes? whisper their names to me!) 
My palace fronts the Temple of the Sun, 
The richest palace in all Peekeena.— 
Heart of hearts, 
Little-slippered queen : 
Who never walked alone: 
Loveliest! 


Four. 
Tsing Vu!— 
The moon is at the full, 
Round as a harvest moon :— 
It was a sickle once, 
Like those the reapers use. 
What time it was a sickle in the belt 
Of Darkness, Heaven’s Reaper, then we met :— 
The boatmen plied their oars— 
My heart outsailed their speed : 





—— rw ee ee 


I saw thee for a moment, when thy fan 
Was blown away—(I would not leave thee so!) 
And night by night I sail, but meet thee—never more— 

Not there, but thrice a day, thy sedan chair, 
And wish I was the slave that carries thee! 

Heart of hearts, 

Little-slippered love : 

Who was not born to walk : 

Perfectest ! 


Five. 
Tsing Vu!— 

The moon is at the full, 

To-morrow it will wane, 

As I must, even to death, 

If thou art still unkind !— 
The Feast of Lanterns will be held to-night ;¢ 
The guards have left the bath, a merry troop, 

With peakéd caps, and gowns 

Spear-pointed at the knee :— 
They march, and counter-march, and look for me, 
Swinging their poles, an avenue of light. 

My palakeen awaits thee, come to the show to-night, 
And I will feast thee with a thousand dainties, 
Served up in amber dishes, fit for Gods! 

Heart of hearts, 

Love of loves: 

The wonder of the world, 

And Paragon of Heaven! 
Va-mé-va. 





NOTES. 


1 “The moon is at the full.” 


The full moon has always been a season of rejoicing 
among the people of China; then the lover may sing 
ditties under his lady’s window, and the lady may hear, 
and answer him, either by a wave of her hand or scarf, 
or the more favourable go-between of voice, and no scan- 
dal follow it. The servant is then on an equality with his 
master, the maid with her mistress. The streets are full 
of processions at night, generally of the lower order of 
citizens; bands, with gongs, drums, and a shrill flute 
much used in the Chinese army, parade the public squares, 
and let off brilliant and many-coloured fireworks, before 
the pagodas and statues of the reigning monarch. The 
Saturnalia of the ancient Romans were but faint shadows 
of the moonshine nights of China. 


2 “Her lids are whiter than the fringéd folds 
Around the virgin couch of Pu-re-né.” 


Pu-re-né is the Goddess of Chastity; her couch is spread 
in the everlasting winters of Far-ne-yéa, “the whitest 
land in Paradise,” as it is called by the Chinese poets. 
Pu-re-né sleeps for ever on a couch of snows, guarded by 
a vestal train, whose only arms are long spears of ice,— 
the icicles that drip from the mouth of the cavern of 
Death. Pu-re-né rests for ever in a kind of half sleep, 
dreaming of Youth, only once beheld by her, from the 
towers of her palace, a beautiful man-boy playing in the 
garden of Childhood. Growing enamoured of him, the 
Gods, to preserve her chastity, removed him to the bleak 
lands of Old Age, and threw her into an everlasting sleep: 
and wisely, too, adds the satirical Po-pé, for even the Gods 
themselves could not have prevented her from accomplish- 
ing her desires, had they left in her natural wakefulness. 


3 “Deep read in all the laws 
Of Tsomi and Confucius.” 


Tsomi was one of the earliest kings of China; the foun- 





der of the line of Tsoome, which laid the fowndations 
of Kan-tiine, the tenth dynasty from the demi-gods of 
Paradise. The laws of Tsomi being framed in an honest, 
simple age, are honest and simple, just to all: those of 
Confucius are more abstract, (Po-pé says, indeed, that 
many are bodily abstracted from the Cham statues of 
Lower Tartary.) Confucius being, like many a later phi- 
losopher, a little muddy and transcendental at times, is a 
great favourite with the celestial lawyers, who, with their 
more (?) civilized brethren, are fond of litigation, and a 
long bill of costs. 


4 “The Feast of Lanterns will be held to-night.” 


The Feast of Lanterns is one of the most fantastic in 
all the calendar. At dusk, or early sunset, a single lan- 
tern is lit in the tallest pagoda in the city, and run up to 
its eastern cupola, where it is swung by a priest, while a 
multitude in the sacred enclosure surrounding the texaple 
chaunt a hymn, dedicated to that purpose in the ritual; 
an odd, meaningless jargon, full of uncouth interjections, 


“Pointless in all save exclamation points!” 


This done, a smaller lantern is lit thereat, by the priest, 
and lowered to the multitude below, who use it to kindle 
the sea-fowl candles in their own lanterns; when this cere- 
mony—a prelude to what follows—is performed, the pro- 
cession begins to march to the bath, whero all must be 
purified by the virginity of the waters. When the ablu- 
tion is over, and the moon has arisen, the procession be- 
gins its last march, tramping through the principal street 
of the city. (By-the-by, our militia heroes must have 
heard of this, or learned it by intuition,—as they do 
everything else!—for they always disgrace themselves in 
the same public manner.) Pom-pom balls, sugar-plums, 
comfits, and all kind of confectionary, are thrown from 
the windows on the populace, as in the Italian carnivals ; 
and a scene of merriment ensues mocking description. 
Songs are sung, jests bandied about, and fun runs riot on 
the moonshine nights of China. 


THE BROKEN PROMISES. 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Wiruin sight of the beautiful and pictu- 
resque Susquehanna, about half way between 
Harrisburg and Northumberland, stands a 
neatly elegant mansion. The taste of the 
owner is displayed by his having placed his 
dwelling on a slight eminence, from which 
the wide-spread and transparent river may 
be seen, at a point where the high projecting 
cliffs have evidently been rent asunder by re- 
peated torrents, though at a short distance 
they present to the traveller the idea that he 
is gazing upon a calm and beautiful lake, pro- 
tected by precipitous and towering rocks. 

In a handsomely furnished chamber in this 
house, a lovely fair girl stood at a window 
that commanded the view to which we have 
referred. She was perfectly motionless, rest- 
ing her right arm against the side of the 
window-frame, and pressing her polished fore- 
head against the back of a small white hand, 
whilst the other that held a cambric hand- 
kerchief, rested on the sill. She might, to a 
casual observer, have been thought to be en- 
grossed by a contemplation of the rich scenery 
before her—for, though late in the season, the 
trees were not yet stripped of their many- 
coloured mantles, but were glittering in the 
sun with all the varied hues of declining au- 
tumn,—but on a more minute inspection, it 
would have been found that her beautiful deep 
blue eyes, clear and transparent as the waters 
on which she appeared to look, were in reality 
gazing on vacancy, whilst the rich and glossy 
ringlets, like spun gold, having dropped over 
her face as it bent forward, had caught some 
of the tears, in which her handkerchief was 
already steeped, and held the shining trea- 
sure, as jewels befitting so exquisite a setting. 
It might be seen too, that both the hand that 
supported the Madonna-shaped head, and that 
which grasped the handkerchief, were clasped 
in a manner indicative of strong emotion, and 
that her bosom frequently swelled, as if the 
heart that was encased in it was ready to 
burst its bonds. That this excess of agitation 
had been called forth by no common cause 
was evident, for it was impossible to look at 
the lovely face without discovering traits of 
mind far exceeding the beauty even of its 
exquisite lineaments, and that the small and 
finely formed mouth bespoke an energy of 
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character not to be shaken by the little bursts 
of passion that too frequently govern the actions 
of the young and beautiful. How long she had 
stood as we have attempted to describe her, 
we will not pretend to say; but she at length 
seemed to make an effort to rouse herself, and 
raising her fine eyes to heaven, she said, as if 
ejaculating unconsciously, ‘‘It will soon be 
over! One painful effort more, and then I 
shall only have to pray for resignation. But 
oh! Henry, what is the fate that is in store 
for you?” 

‘*And what but the happiest fate can be in 
store for him?” asked a voice that made the 
young apostrophizer start, and looking round, 
she saw her friend Caroline Fraser, who had 
entered the chamber just as her last words 
were uttered. ‘‘ My dear Angelica,” continued 
the gay young girl in a joking tone, ‘‘ what on 
earth made you express so pathetic a query 
about the fate of Henry Longridge? What 
but the most enviable fate can be in store for 
one for whom fortune has treasured up her 
richest gifts?” Angelica was silent, but turn- 
ing from the window she sank upon a chair 
as if scarcely able to support herself. ‘Had 
I not seen Harry a few minutes ago,” pro- 
ceeded the visiter, ‘‘I should have been alarmed 
at your agitation; but I have just had a hearty 
laugh with him about the party of last evening, 
and hastened to continue the merriment with 
you. Now do pray tell me what evil you can 
possibly anticipate for one who is young, rich, 
talented, and destined to be the husband of 
the handsomest girl in the state?” Angelica 
only shook her head. ‘‘ Well, if the last pro- 
position is too much for your modesty to assent 
to, tell me if he isn’t young ?” 

‘‘Certainly,” answered Angelica, in a tone 
that suited so self-evident a question. 

‘¢ And handsome ?” 

‘«Conspicuously so.” 

‘«¢ And as talented as handsome ?” 

*¢ Quite so.” 

‘«¢ And about to become the husband of Ange- 
lica Melville ?” 

‘‘Oh no, no!” cried the young girl, starting 
in agony from her seat, and pacing the room 
in agitation; ‘‘never! never!” The interro- 
gator sat for a few moments silent, and ap- 
peared to be struggling with some strong emo- 
tion, of which even a nice discriminator would 


have found it difficult to determine the nature, 
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whether that of pleasure or pain, but which 
was unnoticed by Angelica, who still paced 
the room in great agitation. At length, as if 
a sudden thought had occurred to her, Caro- 
line said, with a sort of forced smile, ‘Oh, 
lovers’ quarrels are soon made up, and this 
must be a trifling one indeed, for Harry ap- 
peared to be perfectly unconscious of it. I’m 
astonished, Angelica, that you will allow your- 
self to be thus overcome, because some little 
caprice or whim has taken possession of your 
mind.” 

‘‘Did you ever know me to be actuated by 
such motives?” asked Angelica, raising her 
beautiful eyes with a look of inquiry to the 
face of her friend. 

‘‘Never!” returned the other with anima- 
tion; ‘‘but this only makes me wonder the 
more at your present conduct.” 

‘« What I said arose from no whim or caprice, 
dear Caroline,” said Angelica, whilst the tears 
that had before filled her eyes began to roll 
down her pale cheeks; ‘‘ Harry Longridge will 
never be my husband.” Again the same inde- 
finable expression appeared in Caroline’s coun- 
tenance—again she was silent for some minutes, 
and when she spoke it was with a tremulous 
voice. ‘Only a few days have elapsed, Ange- 
lica,” she said, ‘‘since you told me you expected 
to be married in about two months.” 

‘‘That is very true,” replied the weeping 
girl in a mournful tone. 

‘¢ How then am I to account for the change? 
Harry I know to be the same man he was 
when you seemed to have so much pleasure 
in the thought of becoming his wife.” 

‘‘He is the same, but not the same that I 
then thought him.” 

‘*T suppose you have discovered some little 
defect of temper, or some trifling foible, that 
you were not before aware of, and which is 
irreconcilable with the ideas of perfection you 
have ever made your own standard. But tell 
me, Angelica, do you think such a discovery 
sufficient to release you from so solemn an 
engagement.” 

‘¢The discovery of a mere defect, certainly 
not,”’ returned Angelica. 

‘‘And is not that the most that can be laid 
to Harry’s charge?” Angelica sat pale and 
silent, whilst her countenance betrayed signs 
of the most painful emotion; and Caroline, 
who herself began to appear considerably agi- 
tated, proceeded: ‘‘ Angelica, I have so con- 
stantly made you my example and guide, as 
one of the most faultless of beings, that to 
think you otherwise now would be to shake 
my confidence in virtue itself. I entreat you, 
therefore, as you would guard me from so 
direful an evil, tell me at once what has 
worked this revolution in your feelings ?” 
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Angelica seemed to hesitate for some time, 
and to be undergoing a distressing internal 
conflict; but at last, raising her clear blue 
eyes, which were beaming with a soul of angelic 
purity, she said, with an eVident and painful 
effort, ‘‘Next to the agony of finding those 
we love unworthy of our affection, is the pain 
of exposing their faults to others; but you 
have a right, dear Caroline, to claim my con- 
fidence, and you shall have it; and that the 
rather, as I know that the interest you have 
ever felt in Harry, on his own account as 
well as mine, will induce you to screen his 
faults, as long as he will himself allow them 
to be hidden. It is unnecessary for me to 
tell you how long we have known and loved 
each other, for the circumstance of his having 
been left when a mere boy to father’s guar- 
dianship threw us almost constantly together ; 
but it was not till after his first return from 
college that I was aware how infinitely dear 
he was to my heart. Yet even then I felt 
some alarm for his future character, when he 
talked to me of the sort of companions with 
whom he associated at college,—one in parti- 
cular, who seemed to be his favourite, and 
whom he always described as one of the most 
open-hearted beings that ever existed. I fre- 
quently expressed my fears to Harry that such 
associates would draw him into bad habits, 
and injure the purity of the character that we 
had all hitherto so much delighted in; but he 
only laughed at my fears, and told me to 
recollect that Dr. Rawley, who was admitted 
by all to be a pattern for everything that is 
noble, generous, and upright, had graduated 
at the same college, and that it was neces- 
sary for a young man to see something of 
the world to prevent his becoming a mere 
humdrum. Though silenced, I was not, how- 
ever, convinced, and I saw him take leave, on 
his return to college, with an anxiety that I 
was unwilling to pain him by expressing, but 
yet could ill conceal.” 

‘‘That is just like you,” interrupted Caro- 
line; ‘‘ you carry your scrupulosity to such an 
extreme, that I believe you would scarcely, if 
you had your own way, allow a young man the 
liberty of laughing, lest he should do so rather 
too loud or too long.” 

‘‘On his next visit to us,” continued Ange- 
lica, without appearing to notice the remark 
of her friend, ‘‘I had frequently the pain of 
seeing him return from Harrisburg, Liverpool, 
and other places, in a state that proved but 
too plainly the way he had spent his time 
when there; and inexpressibly alarmed at the 
growing evil, I remonstrated with him with all 


| the energy that affection could prompt, and 


had the satisfaction of hearing him acknow- 
ledge his error, and promise to correct it. In 
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consequence of this frank avowal, and the 
voluntary promise that followed it, and which 


I really believe was at the time perfectly | 


sincere, I saw him again leave us with com- 
posure and confidence; nay, I even went so 
far as to think that his reclaiming himself, 
after having trodden on the very brink of 
vice, would, in one so young and wealthy, 
give additional dignity to his character, by 
proving the resolution of which he was capable. 
But, alas! his next return soon showed how 
vain had been all my expectations, and since 
that time you have yourself seen enough of 
him to judge how far he has forgotten his good 
resolutions and promises.” 

‘‘Nay, you must not apply to me,” said Ca- 
roline, ‘‘to aid you in the course you have 
adopted ; for you know, Angelica, I have often 
told you I thought you much too rigid in your 
notions of what the conduct of a young man of 
fortune ought to be. It is unreasonable to 
expect one so independent as he is, to deny 
himself occasional recreations.” 

‘‘Innocent recreation,” returned Angelica, 
‘*no one would be more ready to allow than 
myself; but the taste must be depraved, and 
the heart corrupt, that can only find pleasure 
in vicious excess. I urged my father, on the 
strength of his former authority, to remonstrate 
with him; but he insisted that any interference 
on his part would only alarm his pride, as im- 
plying that he was still looked upon as a boy, 
and that if anything was to be done, it must 
be by myself alone. It would be impossible 
for me to say how often I expostulated, how 
many times he acknowledged his fault and 
promised reformation, how frequently I for- 
gave and again hoped, and how repeatedly, 
alas, I was disappointed. Finding, however, 
at last, that I was determined to withdraw the 
faith I had plighted to him, he begged me to 
give him one more trial, promising in a much 
more solemn manner than he had ever before 
done, to abstain totally from everything of an 
intoxicating nature, and I once more trusted 
him. After this he for some time became much 
more domestic in his habits. He ceased to 
make the frequent excuses of business that he 
had hitherto done when I wished him to be 
with me; and you yourself, Caroline, often re- 
marked that Harry had become a more devoted 
lover than ever. The hopes that were thus 
excited were soon after this greatly confirmed 
by his showing me one day, after one of his 
visits to Harrisburg, the badge of a tempe- 
rance pledge, which he said he had been in- 
duced to take for the sake of making me more 
secure and happy. After expressing my satis- 
faction, I took that opportunity of making a 

solemn declaration in his presence, that if I 
ever knew him to deviate from the total absti- 
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nence which the pledge enjoined, I would from 
that moment consider myself released from all 
my promises to him, and nothing should ever 
induce me to renew them.” 

‘*And so, I suppose,” interrupted Caroline, 
‘if he happened to take an accidental glass 
of wine with a friend, you would think that a 
sufficient reason for your breaking off your 
engagement ?” 

‘*T would,” replied Angelica, in a gentle, but 
firm tone. ‘‘ He, by that act, however simple 
and innocent in itself, could not fail to destroy 
my confidence in him; for after breaking a 
promise so solemnly given both to me and his 
fellow-men, how could I ever trust him more?” 

‘*But a glass of wine would not intoxicate 
him,” observed Caroline. 

“True; but his promise was to abstain 
totally from all kinds of intoxicating liquors, 
and the abstinence must be total, if there is to 
be any confidence in the reformation. He who 
once encroaches upon his pledge is almost sure 
to be lost. It is now twelve months since 
Harry and I made to each other those solemn 
vows. His habits had become regular, and his 
spirits equal; and his handsome face, that used 
so often to be flushed with vicious excitement, 
became animated by that soul-breathing gaiety 
that is indicative of a well-regulated mind, and 
which adds so much additional beauty to the 
finest features. As soon as he saw that he had 
restored my confidence, he began to urge me 
to fix a period for our marriage; and it was 
determined that it should take place on the 
anniversary of the day on which we had made 
our respective vows. I have within the last 
month received an anonymous letter, advising 
me not to make myself too sure of his refor- 
mation; but as I have a contempt for all such 
communications, I threw it into the fire as un- 
worthy of notice. This morning, however, he 
came to me with such evident marks of having 
spent the night in debauch, that I needed little 
further proof of his having broken his pledge ; 
but, as if to remove doubt and uncertainty at 
once from my mind, the testimony of his breath 
was indisputable evidence of his guilt. Nothing 
now remains for me,” continued the young girl, 
in a tone that bespoke the agony of her heart, 
‘*but to be faithful to my vow; and from this 
moment all engagements are at an end between 
us.” 

“It is strange,” exclaimed Caroline, whose 








countenance bore an expression so extraordi- 
nary as to make her friend fix her eyes upon 
her face, as if to penetrate into the mind to 
_which that face was generally an index,—* It 
is very strange that after you had come to 
such a determination, Harry should have been 
so gay and cheerful as he was just now when 
‘I met him.” 
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‘‘He is yet unconscious even of my suspi- 
cions,” returned Angelica. ‘‘ While his blood 
was still inflamed, and his nerves in a state of 
irritability, it was no time to speak to him on a 
subject of so much importance, especially when 
there is some hope that if heard at a cool and 
dispassionate moment, the assurance that he 
has, by his own misconduct, lost what I still 
believe he sincerely loves, may make an im- 
pression on his mind, and lead him to abandon 
his destructive vice.” 

‘It is more likely to drive him to greater 
excesses; and if so, do you not think, Angelica, 
that you will be answerable for it?” 

‘‘He who reads all hearts, knows how ear- 
nestly I have laboured to save him from de- 
struction, and will not punish me for the crimes 
it was not in my power to prevent. Now that 
I find all my efforts unavailing, it is my duty 
to save myself from being involved in the ruin 
that awaits him.” 

‘* But if he were married, and had a pleasant 
home to go to, instead of boarding with people 
he doesn’t care for, it would be very different,” 
urged Caroline. ‘‘He is of a lively turn of 
mind, and must have society; but if he had a 
wife that he loved as it is well known he loves 
you, ready to receive him, he would have no 
need to go amongst the gay companions that 
at present tempt him.” 





‘‘It would be extreme presumption in me,” 
replied Angelica, ‘‘to expect to have that in- 
fluence over my husband, which I have failed 
to have over my lover. The charm of novelty 
would soon wear off, and by what tie could I 
hope to hold a man who had broken a promise, 
the keeping of which he knew to be the only 
condition on which I could become his wife ?” 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
Mrs. Melville’s entering the room; and Caro- 
line soon after took her leave. 

Angelica Melville was the only child of pa- 
rents who had risen from poverty and obscurity 
to wealth and independence. Without edu- 
cation, without friends, and without money, 
Isaac Melville had, through means of industry, 
sobriety, and integrity, aided by the economy 
and good management of his excellent and 





amiable wife, risen step by step, till he became 
a great and wealthy lumber merchant, carry- 
ing with him as he rose the esteem and confi- 
dence of all with whom he dealt. Strange as 
it may seem, this man could not even write his 
own name; but it was a common saying, that 
‘‘Isaac Melville’s word was as good as his 
bond!” and though he was unable to read a 
word in a book, his strong, clear mind was ca- 
pable of reading and judging of mankind, 
whilst his kind and generous heart led him to 
look with tenderness and mercy on the defects 
his discrimination detected. Deeply sensible 





of the disadvantages they had themselves la- 
boured under from the want of education, it 
was the determination of both parents to give 
Angelica every advantage within their power. 
For this purpose she was sent, when yet very 
young, to the large establishment at West- 
chester, and returned at the age of fifteen, to 
prove that the means of improvement which 
had been procured for her, had not been thrown 
away. But we flatter ourselves that the slight 
introduction our readers have already had to 
the mind of our heroine, has enabled them to 
determine that external accomplishments were 
but a small part of the graces by which she 
was adorned. Her love of reading had been 
encouraged by a good supply of books, with 
which her lover always took care to provide 
her; and as she read for improvement, and not 
for mere amusement, she thought as she read, 
and digested the aliment with which she was 
continually feeding her strong and lucid mind. 
Her manners could not be said to have the 
city polish, but they had what was infinitely 
preferable to the eye of taste, for they dis- 
played that gentle and easy courtesy which 
arises from a benevolent wish to please, and 
being divested of all considerations of self, 
were marked only by that grace which is the 
result of correct judgment and an innate per- 
ception of the beautiful. 

But we fear our readers will scarcely forgive 
us for having detained them so long from the 
scene of action, and will, therefore, without 
further delay, introduce them to the usual 
sitting-room, where Angelica, the morning 
after her conversation with Caroline, sat in 


painful suspense, awaiting the usual visit of 
her lover. 


CHAPTER II. 


We have said that Angelica sat waiting for 
the arrival of her lover, nor was it long before 
he made his appearance. With a bright, cheer- 
ful, self-possessed countenance, such as he ever 
wore when undistorted by the demon of intem- 
perance, Henry Longridge entered the room at 
an earlier hour than was his usual custom. 
‘*‘ Angelica,” said he, as he approached her, 
‘‘T am come thus early to take you a ramble 
through the woods before the sun gets too 
high. Come, dearest, put on your sun-bonnet. 
I came to see you last evening, but your mo- 
ther said you had a severe headache, and she 
did not wish to disturb you. I see you are 
still far from well; but a walk this beautiful 
morning will do you good. Come, sweet one, 
get your bonnet and let us go.” 

‘*IT would rather not walk this morning,” 
said Angelica, struggling to speak with com- 
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posure, but her eyes filling with tears in spite 
of her utmost efforts. 

‘But it will do you good, dearest, indeed it 
will. The fine breeze that is stirring, cannot 
but be of service to your head, whilst it kisses 
that polished brow as I so delight to do;” and 
as the young man spoke, he bent down as if 
intending to press his lips on her forehead, but 
moving her head gently to one side, Angelica 
said in a voice which, notwithstanding her 
earnest endeavours, betrayed her emotion, ‘It 
is not my head that aches.” 


‘‘What is it then, my own beloved ?” asked | 


the lover, in a tone of anxiety; for he began 


she was labouring under a more serious indis- 
position than he had at first apprehended. 
‘‘What worse than the headache have you to 
complain of.” 

‘It is my heart that aches, Henry,” she re- 


plied, in a deep, solemn voice, and raising her | 


beautiful, but sorrowful eyes to his face as she 
spoke. 

‘*What do you mean, Angelica,” cried Long- 
ridge, still more alarmed; ‘‘ what are you 
speaking of ? Why are you thus agitated ?” 

‘‘ Because,” said she, making a strong effort 
to speak distinctly, ‘‘I am about to take leave, 
for ever, of one whom I have loved from my 
earliest infancy.” Had a ball pierced Henry’s 
heart, he could scarcely have given a more 
convulsive start. He was too well acquainted 
with the character of her who had uttered these 
words, not to be assured they contained no idle 
or unmeaning threat; and after standing a few 
minutes silent, he exclaimed, ‘‘I know whom I 
have to thank for this, and I shall not be long 
of showing my gratitude. I will teach him to 
come to you with his mischievous whisperings.” 

‘*You have no one to blame but yourself, 
Henry, for I have taken nobody’s evidence but 
yourown. Itis above a month since I received 
an anonymous letter, advising me not to trust 
too much to your promises; but I treated the 
cowardly missile with the contempt it deserved, 
and continued to receive you as usual, till 
yesterday, when you yourself told the dreadful 
tale.” 

‘¢ What on earth did I do or say,” exclaimed 
the lover in extreme surprise, ‘‘that could 
warrant your coming to such a determina- 
tion ?” 

‘‘Tt was not what you said, Henry; it was a 
much less equivocal evidence.” 

‘What could that be ?” he asked, in a tone 
of impatience. 

‘Tt was your breath.” 

‘‘My breath!” he exclaimed. ‘And could 
you, Angelica, have the heart to condemn me 
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‘*A single glass of wine could not have left 
its effects so long behind it,” returned An- 
gelica, gently; ‘but that is nothing to the 
purpose. By taking a single glass of wine, 
you broke your promise as effectually as if you 
had swallowed gallons; and the ice once broken, 
how easy is it to slide into the gulf from which 
I had fondly hoped you were rescued.” 

‘** But you cannot,—it is impossible you can 
think of destroying my happiness for life, for 
this one single deviation.” 

‘You know, Henry,” said the gentle and 
almost heart-broken girl, ‘it is not on account 


| of one deviation, or even a hundred, that I am 
to be afraid, from her look and manner, that | 


come to my present resolution; but because I 
find that your baneful vice has obtained such 
a hold of you, that even a knowledge of the 


| separation between us which must be the con- 


sequence of your breaking your promise, was 
not sufficient to restrain you. Besides, you 
know that I, too, made a vow, and however 


| light you may make of yours, I, at least, shall 


keep mine sacred.” 
‘* All this arises from that contemptible 


| anonymous letter,” cried Henry, grinding his 








teeth and knitting his brows as if inwardly 
vowing vengeance. ‘‘Though you imagined 
yourself uninfluenced by it, there is no doubt 
that it had put you upon the watch, and aided 
you in a discovery that it is not probable would 
ever have been made without it.” 

‘¢And would your sin have been less, be- 


: cause I remained ignorant of it?” asked An- 


gelica. ‘‘ But I assure you, no one is to blame 
but yourself; and I believe you are yourself 
your only enemy.” 

‘The mean, cowardly rascal!” he muttered 
again, and at the same moment the room door 
was opened, and Dr. Rawley entered. The 
instant Longridge saw him, his face became a 
perfect crimson, and his eyes seemed almost 
to flash fire. ‘*You are the person of all 
others I wished most to see,” he exclaimed, 
before the new-comer had time to utter a 
word to Angelica; ‘‘for I was impatient to 
tell you what a mean, contemptible scoundrel 
I think you.” 

‘¢A most uncourteous salutation,” said the 
young physician, who though surprised at both 
the words and manner of Longridge, never for 
an instant doubted its being intended for a 
joke; ‘‘but let me first shake hands with 
Angelica, and then I will listen to the rest of 
your compliments.” 

‘¢ Stand off!” cried the other, throwing him- 
self between Angelica and him whom he ad- 
dressed, as he advanced towards her, ‘‘ stand 


| off, nor dare to defile her purity by touching 


her with a hand that has been the instrument 


to a life of misery, for having simply drunk a | of your low and dastardly cunning.” 
glass of wine with an old college chum ?”’ 


| 


‘¢What does all this mean?” asked Rawley 
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in extreme astonishment; ‘‘ are you rehearsing | 
a part, Longridge, that you intend to perform 
on some great occasion ?”’ 

‘* No, sir,” returned the other, ‘it is you, 
who assume a character that does not belong 
to you. Take a review of your own actions, 
and see what your conscience will tell you.” 

‘‘T am totally at a loss to understand you,” 
returned the physician, in a gentle but firm 
tone, and with a look that bespoke the most 
unequivocal veracity; ‘‘but if you intend to 
insinuate that I have ever been guilty of a 
mean or dishonourable action, I deny the 
charge, and must beg to know what founda- 
tion you have for it, that I may have an 
opportunity of convincing you of your error.” 

‘¢ That you shall have immediately, and your 
proper reward shall accompany it,” replied the 
infuriated madman, whose nerves having been 
so lately in a state of excitement, were easily 
irritated beyond his control. 

‘¢This, however, is not a fit place for either,” 
said the Doctor; ‘‘but as Mrs. Melville has 
sent for me to visit Angelica, I must first per- 
form my duty, and will then go with you to 
discuss the subject at our leisure.” 

‘¢ Angelica’s indisposition is not such as to 
demand your immediate attention, and I am 
anxious to have this business settled; so come, 
let us attend to it first,” said Henry, and 
made towards the door as he spoke. 

‘Oh, Doctor!” cried Angelica, in a voice of 
agony, as Rawley was about to follow, ‘‘look 
upon him, I implore, as in a state of insanity, 
and treat him with forbearance.” 

‘¢ You know, Angelica, I am principled against 
duelling; besides which, whoever is dear to 
you will ever be treated with tenderness by 
me,” said the young man, as he pressed the 
hand which in her agitation she had laid on 
his arm, and left the room. 


CHAPTER III, 





‘¢ Jim, Jim!” cried Caroline Fraser, throwing 
up the window, and calling after her brother 
who was running as if in great haste, ‘‘ where 
are you going? You know you promised to 
drive me over to the store, and I want to go 
right away.” 

‘I cannot go just now,” returned the brother, 
‘‘for I am going to have a piece of first rate 
sport.” 

‘‘What sport? Where are you going to get 
it?” 

‘*Down by the river side. The freshet that 
came down in the night has washed Jake 
Snyder’s shanty away, and Dr. Rawley was 
seen running down in a great hurry, as if 
somebody had got hurt.” 
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‘« And is that what you expect sport from?” 
asked the sister. 

‘*No, but as soon as Harry Longridge saw 
him, he went after him with a determination 
to goad him into accepting the challenge he 
sent him yesterday, but which he refused to 
notice. I know Harry will not spare him, for 
he is well primed for the work, as he has been 
drinking all night. There’ll be grand sport 
between them, and I want to see it.”’ 

‘* But why does Harry want him to fight?” 
asked the sister; ‘‘what on earth can the 
Doctor have done to induce Longridge to send 
him a challenge ?” 

‘“‘It is about an anonymous letter that he 
sent to Angelica Melville, to tell her that 
Harry had begun to drink again. But I must 
be off, or I shall be too late to see the fun;”’ 
and away ran the brother. 

‘‘Oh, mercy!’ cried Caroline, clasping her 
hands in a burst of feeling, for though capable 
of many improper actions, her heart was not 
inaccessible to strong and generous emotions; 
‘‘and is he trying to take away Rawley’s life 
for that, of which I alone am guilty? But it 
must not, it shall not be!” and as she spoke, 
she seized her sun-bonnet, and flew towards 
the river with a speed that exceeded even that 
of her impatient brother. As she drew near 
the spot, she beheld Angelica seated on the 
ground, supporting on her lap the head of a 
poor boy, who had just been dragged from 
under the now floating shanty, whilst Dr. 
Rawley was anxiously engaged in stopping 
the effusion of blood from his mouth, nose, 
andears. Longridge was advancing with rapid 
but unsteady steps; and at the sight of him, 
Angelica made a motion for a woman who 
stood near to take her place, and rose to 
return home; for she was unwilling to irritate 
Henry’s feelings by letting him see her act 
in conjunction with his supposed rival. The 
lover, however, had noticed her, and conse- 
quently advanced, still more determined to 
provoke the object of his jealous rage to fight. 

‘**T am glad to have a chance of seeing you,” 
said he as he drew near the physician, who 
however continued to occupy himself with his 


bleeding patient, without even raising his eyes 





to the new-comer; ‘‘ you have very prudently 
kept out of my way, ever since I became 
acquainted with your contemptible conduct, 
but I have found you at last, and hope that a 
good sleep has braced your nerves, and that 
you are not quite such a coward as you were 
last night.” 

‘*T am still too great a coward to dare to 
appear before my Maker with the blood of 
a fellow-creature on my conscience,” replied 
Rawley in a calm voice. 

‘*That sounds all very fine, no doubt,” re- 
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turned the other, ‘‘but it will not satisfy an 
injured man.” 

‘‘T never injured you in thought, word, or 
deed,” said the Doctor in a firm and composed 
voice. 

‘It’s a lie!” exclaimed the young madman, 
‘and if that isn’t enough to provoke you to 
fight, I will give you a little more; and so 
saying he jumped upon a large log that was 
close behind Rawley, and had raised his foot 
with the intention of giving him a kick, when 
he was arrested in the act by the voice of 
Caroline, who had by this time nearly reached 
the place where they were, and though she 
could not hear his words, she understood by 
his actions what he was about todo. ‘Stop, 
Harry, stop, and don’t insult an innocent man. 
It was I who wrote that letter. Dr. Rawley 
had nothing to do withit.” But though Long- 
ridge’s raised foot was arrested, the sudden- 
ness of the surprise, the unsteadiness of his 
footing, for the log on which he stood had 
already begun to float, and above all the reel- 
ing of his own brain, destroyed his equilibrium, 
and after swaying about for a few seconds, he 
fell backwards at the instant that a sudden 
rush of water came impetuously down, and 
carried him away with it. The loud screams 
that succeeded from Caroline and the other 
females made Dr. Rawley, who had hitherto 
paid but little attention to his furious assailant, 
look round, and seeing him carried down the 
stream in the midst of rafts of timber, broken 
bridges, and various articles that the flood 
had swept away from the banks in its progress, 
he in an instant ran to a place where a bend 
of the river gave him an advantage with regard 
to distance, and then, just as the struggling 
man came opposite to him, he plunged into 
the impetuous torrent, that raged as if it would 
swallow whatever came within its reach. No- 
thing could exceed the confusion which fol- 
lowed. The shrieks of the women, the cries 
of the children, and the shouting of the men, 
for though there were but few of the latter 
there, (the damage higher up having been so 
great that the principal part of the population 
had already been drawn thither,) yet those 
who remained seemed to try by the noise they 
made to supply the place of more efficient 
qualities. Caroline’s voice was distinguishable 
above all the rest: ‘‘Oh! who will go and help 
them ?” she cried in a voice of agony. ‘‘ Jim,” 
she added, addressing her brother, who stood 
with his hands in his trousers’ pockets, as if 
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of either of them; one rush of the flood would 
sweep me away in a minute.” 

‘*I will give fifty dollars to anybody that 
will help them,” again cried Caroline. ‘See, 
see, they are both holding by a raft!” she 
continued; ‘‘oh, is there no one who will go 
to their assistance?” As she said this, Ange- 
lica, who had nearly reached home at the time 
the cry of alarm was raised, returned. Conjec- 
turing that some one had fallen into the river, 
she had run to the house to procure assistance, 
but finding that her father and all his men 
were gone to aid other sufferers, she possessed 
herself of a long rope, and flew like lightning 
down the hill; but finding no one who appeared 
to know what to do, she coiled up one end of 
the rope and with almost supernatural strength 
threw the other so far forward that Rawley, 
after several efforts, at length succeeded in 
getting hold of it. As soon as he did this, he 
tied it round one of the planks, and Jim 
Fraser and two other men having come to 
their recollection, soon began to tow the suf- 
ferers towards the shore. As they did so, it 
was easy to see that the Doctor’s eare was 
directed towards his companion, whom he had 
placed nearest the end of the plank to which 
the rope was fastened, and which of course 
came soonest to the shore. At length the 
frail convoy came within reach of further aid, 
and Fraser, though little disposed to put him- 
self to inconvenience, was able to get hold of 
Longridge, who soon found himself upon solid 
ground. But when Henry, whom the cold 
water had restored completely to his senses, 
looked around for the generous friend whom 
he had a short time before so shamefully in- 
sulted, and who notwithstanding had made 
such noble efforts for his preservation, what 
was his consternation to find that Rawley was 
not there. ‘I seen a great log of wood strike 
him down, just as they were busy hauling you 
in,” said a woman, in reply to Longridge’s 
inquiries about his friend; ‘‘but I expect he 
will soon come up again, for he can swim like 
a duck.” She had scarcely said this when 
they observed at a distance, far below where 
they stood, an object like the dead body of a 
man floating on the water, and in a moment 
Henry, though much exhausted, and with his 
wet clothes hanging heavy about him, rushed 
forward to where the body, having been stopped 
in its progress down the stream by some sta- 
tionary object, lay motionless, plunged again 


into the torrent, heediess of the entreaties of 


he thought this was but a new scene in the | 
entertainment he had anticipated, “‘why don’t | 


you go? Oh, make haste, or they will be too 

much exhausted to keep themselves up.” 
‘‘And what could I do in that water?” 

asked the brother, ‘‘I haven’t half the strength 


Caroline, who followed him, crying as she 
went: ‘Harry, Harry, don’t risk your pre- 
cious life for the sake of a dead man. You 


may see there is no life in him by the manner 


he lies there.” Henry, however, persevered, 
and with an energy of which no one a few 
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minutes before would have imagined him 
capable, he stemmed the flood and soon suc- 
ceeded in reaching the body, which lay upon 
the water as insensible as the wood by which 


it was impeded. Nor was he less successful | 


in towing it towards the shore, when the 
friendly rope was again thrown out by the 
energetic Angelica, who alone of the spec- 
tators possessed the least presence of mind. 
Nor did her efforts stop here, for no sooner 
did she see Henry and his inanimate charge 
within reach from the shore than she despatched 
Fraser for his father’s wagon, charging him at 
the same time to give orders for a warm bed to 
be prepared; and as soon as she saw Rawley 
laid in the carriage, and Longridge prepared 
to walk by his side, she hastened home to beg 
her mother would go and see all the most 
likely means used for restoring suspended ani- 
mation. Her next object was to care for the 
poor boy, whose accident had been the cause 
of her having been so opportunely in the way 
to render assistance to those whose more im- 


shanty fall whilst watching the rapid swell of 
the river from her chamber window, and ever 
ready to render aid where it was required, 
had run immediately to the river-side, where 
she was shortly after followed by Dr. Rawley. 
But all these various duties accomplished, poor 
Angelica began to feel her own weakness, and 
throwing herself upon a sofa she gave vent to 
a violent flood of tears. And who is there that 
will not sympathize with that young girl as 
she sat taking a mournful review of the cha- 
racter of the man she had loved from early 
childhood, and whose life she had just been so 
active an agent in preserving? She thought 
of his warm, generous heart; of his gay and 
happy temper, which, when unperverted by his 
besetting sin, seemed to be enlivened by a per- 
petual sunshine; of his clear and lucid mind, 
quick at receiving an idea, and possessing the 
happy art of imparting it in such a manner as 
to give distinctness to obscurity, and additional 
brilliancy to that which was already bright. 
Then she thought of his handsome face and 
graceful form, of his liberal fortune, which 
gave him so much power of doing good; and 
when she contrasted all these great and en- 
viable qualities with the confirmed drunkard, 
the staggering and furious inebriate, that she 
had seen that morning, bent upon taking the 
life of a fellow-creature, and ready to stake 
his own, and to appear in the midst of his 


sins before his offended God, a cold shiver ran | 


through her frame, and whilst she wept for the 
loss of the idol she had so long worshipped, 


her heart swelled in thankfulness at the thought | 


that she was saved from the ruin that inevitably 
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awaited him. Then again her mind turned to 
the recollection of the fearlessness with which 
| he had plunged into the raging torrent to 
rescue Rawley, and make some amends for his 
own injustice; and the sweet hope stole into 
| her heart that he might perhaps, in the sad 
adventures of the morning, have received a 
lesson that would banish the destructive demon 
from his bosom. She never for a moment 
entertained the idea of again involving her 
own fate with his, but she prayed, most fer- 
vently prayed, that in him might be exempli- 
fied the justice of the advice of Thomas a 
Kempis, who says, ‘When any one, after 
being warned once or twice, will not correct 
himself, do not contend with him, but commend 
him to God, because he knows very well how 
to turn the wicked to goodness.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


| Lone and anxiously did our heroine wait for 
mediate danger had caused the poor boy for | 


the time to be forgotten. She had seen the | her if she saw any signs of returning life in the 


the message that her mother promised to send 


young physician. At length Caroline came to 
say that he had recovered his consciousness, 
though exceedingly weak and exhausted from 
the loss of blood; for it was found that the 
piece of timber by which he had been struck 
had inflicted a dangerous contusion in the 
head, and he now lay in a state of such ex- 
treme prostration, that the neighbouring doctor, 
for whom her brother had immediately gone, 
seemed exceedingly doubtful of his recovery. 
** Nobody has the cause for anxiety on the sub- 
ject that I have,” said Caroline, as Angelica, 
after hearing her report, expressed her solici- 
tude for the life of one whom they all so highly 
esteemed; ‘‘ for, should anything happen him, 
I must ever consider myself the cause of it. 
Oh, what I would give at this moment if I had 
never written that hateful letter.” 

«* Anonymoug communications are, I believe, 
invariably bad,” said Angelica. ‘Indeed, the 
very circumstance of their being anonymous 
implies a consciousness of there being some- 
thing amiss in the act. And was there not a 
little inconsistency, dear Caroline,’ added the 
gentle girl with great mildness, ‘“‘in your 
taking so much pains, after having written 
that letter, to persuade me I was wrong in 
breaking off my engagement with Henry ?” 

A deep tinge of shame suffused the cheeks 
of her who was thus addressed, and she re- 
| mained silent for some moments, as if at a loss 





| what reply to make. At length she recovered 
her presence of mind so far as to say, ‘* You 
may well imagine, Angelica, that when I heard 
from Jim of Harry’s having resumed his 
‘former habits, I was alarmed at the idea of 
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your labouring under the mistaken notion of | ‘I will,” cried Henry with energy; ‘‘and 


his reformation; yet when I saw you the other 
day suffering so acutely, I could not help 
thinking it would be better for you to marry 
him with all his faults, than endure the misery 
of a total separation.” 

Angelica made no reply to this lame apology. 
Her judgment told her at once it was a mere 
subterfuge, and her penetration at the same 
time discovered its origin to be in the state of 
Caroline’s own heart. It was not the first time 
that the suspicion of her entertaining a warmer 
feeling than mere friendship for Henry had 
obtruded itself, but she had ever resolutely 
resisted the idea. She now heaved a deep 
sigh, as the truth flashed on her mind, and 
remained silent, not only regretting her friend’s 
ill-placed attachment, but the disingenuous 
course it had led her to adopt, whilst the self- 
condemned girl, unable to bear the implied 
censure, took a hasty leave. 


CHAPTER V. 


Arter performing all the duties necessary 
for his patient, Rawley’s doctor left him, with 
strict injunctions that he should be kept per- 
fectly still, as the most serious consequences 
might be apprehended from his being disturbed 
or agitated, and as a preservative against this, 
he strongly recommended a proper nurse being 
procured, and every other person excluded from 
the sick chamber. The proposition of a nurse, 
however, Longridge positively resisted, declar- 
ing that no one should perform that office but 
himself, and for this purpose he took his place 
by the bedside of the invalid, to watch over 
him, and supply his wants, and, if possible, to 
anticipate his wishes. As he thus stationed 
himself, after every one else was withdrawn, 
Rawley turned his eyes towards him, and fixed 
them upon his pale and anxious face with an 
expression of the kindest commiseration. By 
an irresistible impulse, Henry sunk on his 
knees by the side of his friend, and taking his 
almost lifeless hand, he said in a tone of the 
deepest feeling, ‘‘ Edward, I wished to murder 
you.” 

“It was not you who did so,” replied the 
invalid, forcing a smile upon his pallid counte- 
nance, ‘‘it was a being very different from the 
one now before me.” 

‘‘What can I do to prove the sincerity, the 
depth of my contrition?” cried Longridge, as 
he pressed his lips on the hand he still held. 

‘¢ Show your repentance by a total abstinence 
from that which perverts your noble and beau- 
tiful nature,” returned the other, using his 
utmost strength to press the hand which held 
his. 


| to your benevolent mind my reformation may 
| perhaps be received as an atonement for the 
| injury I sought to do you, and the insults I 
put upon you.” 

‘* My life itself would willingly be given to 
obtain your reformation; for by that means 
the happiness of one of the most excellent of 
God’s creatures would be secured.” 

‘‘You alone are worthy of Angelica,” re- 
turned Longridge, ‘‘though the idea that you 
were using means to gain her, drove me to 
madness.” 

‘*T have loved her with my whole soul ever 
since I first knew her,” said the wounded man, 
in a voice that could scarcely be heard, ‘‘ though 
I never presumed to raise my thoughts beyond 
adoring at a distance. I saw from the first 
that you possessed her entire affection, and 
never even envied you the happiness you en- 
joyed.” 

‘‘T am forgetting the doctor’s injunctions,” 
exclaimed Henry as he rose from the kneeling 
posture which he had retained during the 
whole of the conversation, ‘‘and am perhaps 
endangering a life I would give my own to 
preserve.” 

‘‘T believe pure and heartfelt pleasure will 
never injure any one; and that you have now 
given me,” said Rawley, and they then re- 
mained silent. 

For some weeks the invalid still continued 
too ill to be removed from Mr. Fraser’s house, 
to which, as the nearest, he had been in the 
first instance conveyed, and Henry, who was 
indefatigable in his attentions, remained with 
him there, but without mixing with the family. 
If, however, by chance he happened to meet 
with Caroline, an expression of cold contempt 
was visible on his face, and he answered her 
inquiries concerning the invalid in a tone of 
voice that cut her to the heart. If anything 
had been wanting to make her writhe under 
the keen pang of self-condemnation, this would 
have completed her misery; for she felt that 
she had not only been the cause of a valuable 
life having been endangered, but had, besides 
forfeiting the esteem of a noble and elevated 
female, excited the scorn and contempt of the 
man she loved. 

At length Rawley’s youth and strong consti- 
tution prevailed, and he was dismissed from 
the care of his medical attendant. As soon as 
Longridge saw him once more at large, his 
mind began to turn upon himself; and in the 
hope that he had expiated his fault by the 
manner he had devoted himself to the invalid, 
he made frequent attempts to see Angelica, 
and sue for pardon. Every species of applica- 
tion, however, proved equally ineffectual, and 
though he heard from all quarters that the 
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lovely girl’s health was visibly declining, he | 


found it impossible to prevail upon her to 
grant him a single interview. But this, in- 
stead of bracing his good resolutions, had the 
effect that might naturally be expected from 
his deeply-rooted habits, and he again flew to 
the intoxicating bowl to drive away the feelings 
of humiliation and self-condemnation by which 
he was oppressed. In fact, the reformation 
of which he boasted in his applications to 
Angelica was the effect of excitement and not 
of principle, and when that excitement ceased, 
his mind returned to its former craving for its 
false and destructive stimulants. Caroline saw 
the change, and in all the folly of an ill-regu- 
lated passion, she rejoiced in what she saw, as 
affording her a chance of accomplishing her 
object. She prevailed upon her brother, who 
had ever been one of Henry’s boon compa- 
nions, to bring him frequently to the house, 
and in their consequent meetings she managed, 
when his judgment was clouded and his pas- 
sions excited, to flatter his vanity, and per- 
suade him that Angelica had used him ill. 
To this she added artful hints of her own 
deeply rooted attachment, and at last drew 
him into making her an offer of his hand. 
This was all she wanted, and with the vain 
hope, on her part, of being able to draw him 
into more regular habits, and on his, that he 
was inflicting a just punishment on Angelica, 
they were united within six months after Raw- 
ley’s recovery, and immediately after took up 
their residence in Harrisburg. 


Four years elapsed, and Angelica, who had 
struggled long and severely to overcome the 
effects of the cruel shock she had sustained, 
had for nearly a year been the happy and 
honoured wife of Dr. Rawley, when she re- 
ceived a letter from Caroline, saying her hus- 
band was on his deathbed, and was exceedingly 
anxious to see her and Rawley before he died, 
and begged as an act of humanity that they 
would hasten to Harrisburg without loss of 
time. She then went on to give vent to severe 
invectives against the course her husband had 
pursued ever since their marriage, by which 
he had not only brought himself to an early 
grave, but had so far run through his fortune, 
that he was leaving her with a mere pittance 
for the support of herself and two children. 
After reading the letter, Angelica put it into 
Rawley’s hand. ‘‘Certainly, my love, we must 
go,” he said, after glancing his eye over the 
paper; ‘‘and we must lose no time, for the lamp 
of life has been so wastefully consumed, that it 
is doubtless left now with little to feed upon.” 

“Oh! what a bright and shining light he 





might have been,” said Angelica, as the big 
tears stood trembling in her eyes, ‘‘if he had 
never gone to that college.” 

‘¢ You must not blame the college, my love,” 
returned the husband, smiling. ‘I cannot 
have so bold a censure passed on my Alma 
Mater. It was not the college that was to 
blame, but the unfortunate intimacies he 
formed there. The unhappy mistake of making 
money rather than good principles the crite- 
rion of excellence, was poor Harry’s ruin; and 
though far from being improperly supplied with 
money himself, he was destroyed by the com- 
panions he had chosen. But come, we are 
losing time, and may be too late to give him 
the comfort he requires.” 

In as short a time as possible, Angelica stood 
by the bedside of her former lover. But oh, 
how melancholy was the picture that presented 
itself to her view! The handsome and finely 
formed face, the beautiful expression of coun- 
tenance which used to win the hearts of all 
beholders, was exchanged for a ghastly, cada- 
verous set of features, that were perfectly con- 
vulsed with every breath he drew; for his 
lungs were wasted, and his attenuated form 
scarcely bore the slightest resemblance of what 
it once was. He raised his large, but deeply 
sunken eyes, as Angelica approached, and 
made an effort to smile; but it was a smile 
that looked like death exulting over the work 
that vice had done for him. ‘‘ You are come,” 
he said, in a hollow, sepulchral voice, “like 
the angel you have ever been, to speak the for- 
giveness my soul craves for, before I die.” 

‘‘Dear Henry,” cried Angelica, whilst the 
tears streamed down her cheeks, ‘‘ my forgive- 
ness you might be sure of; let it then occupy 
your mind no longer, but seek forgiveness of 
Him, who alone has the right to condemn.” 

‘‘T dare not myself ask for it,” said he. ‘*A 
heaven was placed before my view, and an 
angel given to guide me to it; and I rejected 
it with my eyes open. Oh! when I think of 
the long time you bore with me, and the pains 
you took to win me from vice, I dare not hope 
that any further mercy will be shown me. 
You acted a noble and generous part towards 
me, and set a noble example to your sex. Were 
every young female to oppose herself with the 
same gentle firmness that you have done, to 
the vice that has destroyed me, it would do 
more towards exterminating the demon of in- 
temperance, than even Father Mathew himself 
has been able to accomplish.” As he spoke, 
his voice became gradually more and more in- 
distinct, a convulsive gasp shook his frame, 
and in a few minutes the highly-gifted Henry 
Longridge was no more. 











SNOW-FLAKES. 


BY H. W. 


A CHILDLIKE joy, and thoughts of long ago, 
Awake in one, as one at morn awakes 
To see the first and fast-descending flakes, 
And all o’ermantling depth of purest snow. 
Half-dreaming yet, he sees the frosted cakes 
Along the fences ranged in many a row; 
White caps upon the posts, and downy pillows 
On tree-tops; sculptured drapery from the edge 
Of roofs; and, in the garden walks, the billows 
Of snow, where briars, pliant as the willows, 
Stoop each to kiss a plump and snowy page, 
Or strive his clinging weight to disengage. 
Such sport! it shames and glads our morning eyes 
That Night and Snow have caught us by surprise. 


Not thus on street and garden, roof and spire, 
The snow, for ages, here was yearly spread. 
It tipt the Indian’s plume of bloody red, 

And melted hissing in his council-fire; 

It gave an impress to the panther’s tread 

And all the monster feet that filled the wood. 
But now the snow of whiter towns and faces 
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Has drifted o’er the glorious solitude ; 

And death and silence, like a snowfall, brood 
Upon the vanished brute and human races. 
So let oblivion come, till it effaces, 

Oh, weary soul, thy summer’s maddest mood ; 
Thus o’er thy woes let silence softly fall, 
And Winter with his holy beauty veil them all. 


The sun is out, and deeply blue the sky 
Is seen beyond the dazzling snowy hill. 
Winter, on such a morning, bright and still, 
Is Joy itself, and Peace and Purity. 
It drives the summer from the frozen earth, 
And comes with scowling look and breathings bleak, 
Yet brings a ruddy summer to the hearth, 
And summer brilliance to the halls of mirth, 
And summer roses to the glowing cheek; 
But more it speaks of purity and peace,— 
The spotless shroud, the sleeper pale and meek, 
The silent grave, where toil and trouble cease, 
The gates of pearl, the multitude in white, 
The silver songs, and crystal thrones of light. 





A SONG OF THE DESERT. 


BY MARY E. HEWITT. 


Mort! mort! est le mot farouche 


Qui touche 


Si malheureusement le coeur.” 


I may tell thee how I loved thee, 
Now that my love is dead; 

And the fear I had in loving 
Fills my life no more with dread. 

How I struggled with the feeling, 
All too strong to be controlled, 

Wrestled vainly with the angel, 
Like the patriarch of old. 

I may tell thee how I loved thee, 
Now that my love is dead, 

And the angel that o’ercame me 
From my tent fore’er hath fled. 


Thy love came o’er my being, 
In its glory and its guile, 
Fertilizing my life’s Egypt 
Like the overflowing Nile; 
And the lilies of my spirit 
Grew more fair within the tide: 
But I knew, ’mid all its brightness, 
That the blest wave would subside: 
Therefore I feared to love thee, 
But now my love is dead, 
And the sweet flood from my spirit 
To its source hath backward sped. 


OLD ROMAUNT. 


Far away upon the desert 
Stands the mighty pyramid;— 
’Tis said a dead king lieth 
In its secret chambers hid. 
Thus, where I, alone and lonely, 
Dwell amid Life’s sands apart, 
Thou Love, my once strong Pharaoh, 
Liest dead within my heart. 
I may tell thee how I loved thee, 
Now that my love is dead, 
And the fear I had in loving 
Fills my life no more with dread. 


In the land of the Egyptian 
Are oases on the sand, 
Where the cool fount and the date-tree 
Greet the wandering pilgrim band. 
But the boon my spirit craveth, 
Faint and worn with life’s excess, 
Is thy lotus, Nile, that bringeth 
To the heart forgetfulness. 
I have told thee how I loved thee, 
How it filled my soul with dread ; 
But now, that love hath perished, 
Would that memory, too, were dead! 
189 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH BELCHER, D. D. 


No one of our readers will object to a little | 
talk about John Bunyan; for who has not 
read and admired his ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress?” 
Not a few remember the intense interest with 
which, in their childhood, they traced the 
steps of the heavenly Pilgrim through all the 
perils and difficulties of the narrow path, and 
learned to desire that, like him, they might at 
length find a home in the celestial city. Others 
will look back to the commencement of their 
Christian life, when they found, in Bunyan’s 
metaphorical narrative, instructions, encou- 
ragements, and cautions, adapted to their con- 
ditions, and derived from it impressions which 
they hope never to lose till they have passed 
the dark river, and are beyond the reach of 
their enemies. For ourselves, we remember 
that, in very early childhood, we read it with 
intense and tearful interest; and though too 
young to understand its spiritual import, we 
followed Christian from scene to scene with 
rapture, and at the close asked, trembling for 
the answer, whether he ever came back from 
the celestial city ? 

As it is quite possible that here and there 
may be found a reader who yet knows but lit- 
tle of our spiritual hero,—for the day in which 
he lived, the prince of preachers and the 
Shakespeare of divines,—we will transcribe, 
as our introduction, the opinions of men whose 
character and standing will command atten- 
tion. And though the testimonies relate chiefly 
to his Pilgrim, they apply to his less-known 
productions, especially to his ‘“* Holy War,” a 
work which others besides the late Dr. Andrew 
Fuller placed even higher than his better- 
known and more admired volume. 

Lorp Karmgs, who did not at all sympathize 
with Bunyan in his estimate of Christianity, 
admires the Pilgrim’s Progress as being com- 
posed in a style enlivened like that of Homer, 
by a suitable mixture of drama and nar- 
rative. 

Macau.ay says that ‘‘ Bunyan is indeed as 
decidedly the first of allegorists as Demosthenes 
is the first of orators, or Shakespeare the first 
of dramatists. Other allegorists have shown 
equal ingenuity, but no other allegorist has 
ever been able to touch the heart, and to make 
abstractions objects of terror, of pity, and of 
love.” 





Dr. Samuet Jounson, who has been properly 


called ‘“‘the unwieldy and uncouth leviathan | 
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of English literature,” and certainly far enough 
from Bunyan’s theology, according to Mrs. 
Piozzi’s account, described the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress as ‘‘a work of original genius, and one 
of the very few books which every reader 
wishes had been longer ;” and BosweE. says, 
‘‘Johnson praised John Bunyan highly: his 
Pilgrim’s Progress has great merit, both for 
invention, imagination, and the conduct of the 
story ; and it has had the best evidence of its 
merit, the general and continued approbation 
of mankind.” 

GRAINGER, one of the high-church party, in 
his Biographical History of England, calls it 
‘‘Bunyan’s master-piece; one of the most po- 
pular, and, I will add, one of the most inge- 
nious books in the English language.” 

CoLEeRinGE, in his last and best days, wrote: 
**] know of no book, the Bible excepted, as 
above all comparison, according to my judg- 
ment and experience, I could so safely recom- 
mend as teaching and enforcing the whole sav- 
ing truth, according to the mind that was in 
Christ Jesus, as the Pilgrim’s Progress. It is, 
in my conviction, the best Summa Theologie 
Evangelice ever produced by a writer not mi- 
raculously inspired.” 

MontTaomery, in his admirable Lectures on 
General Literature, says: ‘‘There is no long 
allegory in our literature at all comparable to 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; and one princi- 
pal reason why this is the most delightful thing 
of the kind in the world is, that though writ- 
ten ‘under the similitude of a dream,’ there 
is very little of pure allegory in it, and few 
abstract qualities or passions are personified.” 
‘* Tt will continue,” says the same author, ‘to 
be a book exercising more influence over minds 
of every class, than the most refined and sub- 
lime genius, with all the advantages of educa- 
tion and good fortune, has been able to rival, 
in this respect.” 

Omitting the eulogiums of Cowper, of By- 
ron, of Scorr, of Mackintosu, of Souruey, 
and a multitude of others, we quote a line or 
two from our own Franklin, and then com- 
mence our narrative. 

FRANKLIN, whose sound judgment no man 
disputes, says: ‘* Honest John Bunyan is the 
first I know of who has mingled narrative and 
dialogue together, a mode of writing very en- 
gaging to the reader, who in the most interest- 
ing passages finds himself admitted, as it were, 
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into the company, and present at the conver- 
sation ” 

We now introduce our hero to the inspection 
of the reader, and though he will be found in 
prison, probably engaged on his great work, 
the scene is not less interesting, while his auto- 
graph adds to our gratification. 








mingled with our Pilgrim Fathers, and proba- 
bly did not a little to encourage their holy en- 
terprise: one who was numbered with those 
who secured England from Popery, and re- 
stored her fading freedom. Though not of our 
land, he is our common property, with Milton 
and Shakespeare, and with the other giants 
who lived in that eventful period. Let us look 
now at the facts of one who far more than 
Dryden deserved the epithet of ‘*GLorious 
Joun,” and see the influence of events on his 
character. 

All my readers know that Bunyan was a 
tinker, and the son of a tinker, and that po- 
verty, illiteracy, and profanity, marked his 
early life. He was born in a small village 


## called Elstow, about four miles from Bedford, 


BUNYAN IN PRISON, 


It may be as well, before we proceed, that | 
we should give from a friendly contemporary | 
a description of his personal appearance :— | 
‘‘He appeared in countenance to be of a stern 
and rough temper, but in his conversation mild 
and affable; not given to loquacity or much 
discourse in company, unless some urgent oc- 
casion required it; observing never to boast 
of himself or his parts, but rather to seem low 
in his own eyes, and submit himself to the 
judgment of others. He had a sharp, quick 
eye, accompanied with an excellent discerning 
of persons, being of good judgment and quick 
wit. As for his person, he was tall of stature, 
strong-boned, though not corpulent; somewhat 
of a ruddy face, with sparkling eyes; wearing 
his hair on his upper lip, after the old British 
fashion; his hair reddish, but, in his latter 
days, time had sprinkled it with gray ; his nose 
well set, but not declining or bending, and his 
mouth moderately large; his forehead some- 
what high; and his habit always plain and 
modest.” 

Such was ‘‘the outward man” of one who 





in the year 1628. It was but little of education 
which the poor of that day could obtain; but 
it seems that John’s father sent him to school, 
where he was taught to read and write. His 


| general information, however, in his youth, 
Was very small; and, as Macaulay says, ‘he 
» knew no language but the English, as it was 
" spoken by the common people. His spelling 


was bad. He frequently transgressed the rules 


m» of grammar.” Though profane, proverbially 
= so, he never was a drunkard, a libertine, or a 


lover of sanguinary sports. What gave Bun- 


} yan notoriety in the days of his ungodliness, 


and which made him afterwards appear to him- 
self such a monster of iniquity, was the energy 
displayed in his conduct. He had a zeal for 
idle play, and an enthusiasm in mischief, which 
were the perverse manifestations of a forceful 
character. Dr. James Hamilton thus beautifully 
presents a scene, which every one who has seen 
Elstow will be ready to recognise and confirm. 
Here is ‘‘a quiet hamlet of some fifty houses, 
sprinkled about in the picturesque confusion, 
and with the easy amplitude of space, which 
gives an old English village its look of leisure 
and longevity. And it is now verging to the 
close of the summer’s day. The daws are 
taking short excursions from the steeple, and 
tamer fowls have gone home from the darken- 
ing and dewy green. But old Bunyan’s donkey 
is still browsing there, and yonder is old Bun- 
yan’s self—the brawny tramper, dispread on 
the settle, retailing to the more clownish resi- 
dents, taproom wit and roadside news. How- 
ever, it is young Bunyan you wish to see. 
Yonder he is, the noisiest of the party, playing 
pitch-and-toss—that one with the shaggy eye- 
brows, whose entire soul is ascending in the 
twirling penny—grim enough to be the black- 
smith’s apprentice, but his singed garments 
hanging round him with a lank and idle free- 
dom which scorns indentures; his energetic 
movements and authoritative vociferations, at 
once bespeak the ragamuffin ringleader. The 
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penny has come down on the wrong side upper- 
most, and the loud execration at once bewrays 
young Badman. You have only to remember 
that it is Sabbath evening, and you witness a 
scene often enacted on Elstow green two hun- 
dred years ago.”’ 

But even then Bunyan had a faithful con- 
science, and often trembled as he thought of his 
sins. His nights were frequently terrified with 
dreams,—such as that the day of judgment had 
come, and that the quaking earth was opening 
to admit him into eternal punishment; and his 
days were often gloomy with forebodings of the 
wrath tocome. He would try to persuade him- 
self that there was no future punishment, and 
then would wish himself a devil, that he might 
torment others, hoping thus to escape himself. 

3ut as he grew older, his heart hardened, and 
he could sin without remorse; except that now 
aud then his strong feelings would return, and 
then he would flee from the belfry, where he 
was fond of ringing the bells, in fear that they 
might fall and kill him. 

The early life of Bunyan was marked with 
several striking interpositions of the provi- 
dence of God on his behalf. At one time he 
fell into the sea, and at another, into the river 
Ouse, at Bedford; and each time was in danger 
of drowning. One day he was walking in the 
fields with a companion, when an adder glided 
across their path; Bunyan’s ready switch stun- 
ned it in a moment; but with the daring consis- 
tent with his whole character, he forced open its 
mouth, and plucked out the sting—a specimen 
of foolhardiness, which, as he himself observes, 
might, but for God’s mercy, have brought him 
to his end. Several years after this, when he 
had entered the Parliamentary army, he was 
selected to go to the siege of Leicester; but 
when ready to start, a comrade offered to take 
his place, which he was allowed to do, and 
while standing sentry in that town, the said 
comrade was shot through the head and died. 
These manifestations of Divine kindness pro- 
duced, however, at the time, no salutary im- 
pression on Bunyan’s mind. 

At about the age of eighteen, Bunyan was 
married to his first wife. To this step he was 
advised by friends who thought it would tend 
greatly to his reformation; nor were their 
hopes disappointed. Bunyan and his wife 
were both poor, so that he says, ‘‘ this woman 
and I came together as poor as poor might be, 
not having so much household stuff as dish or 
spoon betwixt us.”’ But she had been differently 


and better educated than her husband; her | 


father had the reputation of being a godly 
man; and she carried to her new home two 
religious books which her father had left her 
when he died. These books Bunyan read, and 
was pleased with them; but the conversation 
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| of his wife, in which she had the prudence to 
tell him in an unassuming and wise way of the 
consistency of her father’s conduct, produced 
| a strong impression on his mind as to his sin- 
fulness, and consequent danger of eternal 
punishment. He mistook superstition, how- 
ever, at that time, for religion, and gave his 
reverence to the church-building, the priest, 
| and even the surplice. Several years elapsed 
before he became truly devoted to God and 
holiness. This change was chiefly effected by 
overhearing the pious conversation of some 
poor women in the town of Bedford. 

There was at that time living at Bedford a 
remarkable man named Gifford. He had been 
a staunch royalist, and was concerned in the 
rising in Kent. He was arrested; and with 
eleven of his comrades, was sentenced to die, 
The night before the day fixed for his execu- 
tion, his sister came to visit him. She found 
the guard asleep, and with her assistance, Gif- 
ford made his escape. After a time, he re- 
moved as a stranger, to Bedford, and com- 
menced the practice of physic; but was still 
abandoned to habits of recklessness and vice. 
By reading a pious book, his conscience be- 
came restless, and at length he was led to rest 
his hope of salvation on the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ. He soon after began to preach; 
and a small Baptist church was formed, of 
which he remained pastor till his death. Into 
this church, Bunyan was baptized in 1658; 
and two years afterwards, was encouraged by 
them to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Southey says that none but the Baptists would 
have suffered an illiterate man like Bunyan to 
preach; and he is right, for all other denomi- 
nations of Christians at that period, made a col- 
legiate education an indispensable qualification 
for the pulpit. At first he did not venture far- 
ther than to address his friends in their private 
meetings; but his warm-hearted friends, even 
the most judicious of them, urged him forward, 
somewhat against his will, to more public ser- 
vices. Though his education was rude, God 
| had given him from the first, a strong, athletic 
'mind, and a glowing heart,—that downright 
_ logic and teeming fancy, whose bold strokes 
| and burning images heat the Saxon temper to 
| the welding point, and make the popular orator 
| of the, English multitude. As Southey has re- 

marked, ‘‘His was a homespun style, not & 

manufactured one. It was a clear stream of 
| current English—the vernacular of his age; 
| sometimes, indeed, in its rusticity and coarse- 
| ness, but always in its plainness and strength.” 
To this natural style, Bunyan was partly in- 
debted for his popularity; but his low origin, 
and rough, wild history, still more forcibly at- 
tracted attention. If, indeed, he had exchanged 
a leathern apron for a silken one, or scrambled 
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from the hedge-side to the high places of the 
church, they might have suspected his motives, 
and despised his character; but no man could 
now deny the truth of his religion, or the dis- | 
interestedness which influenced his conduct. 
All Bedford went to hear him, and all men felt | 
an interest in his ministry. Not a few were 
unspeakably benefited; while in some other 
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instances persecution became rampant. ‘‘Some 
lewd fellows of the baser sort” would some- 
times amuse themselves by following home the 
preacher, stoning, or pelting him with rotten 
eggs or apples all the way. As an old and 
scarce print has preserved a view of his cot- 
tage, now partly removed, we copy the en- 
graving 





EXACT VIEW OF B 


UNYAN’S HOUSE. 


From a rare print. 


Every one knows that at the time of which 
we are writing, and for some years afterwards, 
persecution raged in England, and a deter- 
mination was shown, alike by church and 
state, to put down all worship and preaching 
which were not in accordance with the esta- 
blished church. But before we proceed to | 
narrate instances in connexion with Bunyan, | 
illustrative of the tyranny of that age, it may | 
be well to describe still more fully the cha- | 
racter of his preaching, that thus we may | 
learn what it was which excited the jealousy | 
and cruelty of the clergy. That preaching | 
was not incoherent rant. Words of truth and | 
soberness formed the staple of every sermon, | 
and his burning language and startling images 
were only the electric scintillations along the 
chain of his scriptural eloquence. Though 
the common people heard him gladly, he had 
occasional hearers of a higher class. Once on 





the people had come out to hear one Bunyan, 
a tinker, preach. He instantly dismounted, 
and gave a boy twopence (four cents) to hold 
his horse, for he declared that he was deter- 
mined to hear the tinker prate. So he went 
into the church, and heard the tinker; but so 


| deep was the impression which that sermon 
made on the scholar, that he embraced every 
| subsequent opportunity to attend Bunyan’s 


ministry, and he himself became an eminent 
preacher of the gospel in Cambridgeshire. 
When Bunyan preached in London, it is said 
that he was frequently heard by the eminent 
Dr. Owen, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity; and that when Charles the Second 
once upbraided him for hearing ‘that illite- 


| rate tinker prate,’’ the Doctor replied, ‘‘ Please 


your majesty, could I possess that tinker’s 
abilities for preaching, I would most gladly 
relinquish all my learning.”” Dr. Southey says, 





a week day he was expected to preach in a 
parish church near Cambridge, and a con- 
course of people had already collected in the 
churchyard. A gay student was riding past, 
when he noticed the crowd, and asked what 


had brought them together. He was told that | 


that in London ‘his reputation was so great, 
that if a day’s notice were given, the meeting- 
‘house at Southwark, at which he generally 
| preached, would not contain half the people.” 
| And Bunyan’s warm friend, Charles Doe, says, 
‘‘T have seen, by my computation, about twelve 
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hundred persons to hear him at a morning , the bridge on which it stood have long ago 
lecture, on a working day in dark winter- | been demolished, but we rejoice that we can 
time. I also computed about three thousand | copy a drawing which will long perpetuate 
that came to hear him at a towns-end meeting- | their recollection. 
house; so that half were fain to go back again The men who, like Bunyan, were placed in 
for want of room; and there himself was fain, | prison for what was deemed the high crime of 
at a back door, to be pulled almost over the | preaching, were a noble race, including not a 
people to get up stairs to the pulpit.” | few distinguished for talents and learning. 
Alas for England that such a man should be | Ivimey, one of Bunyan’s biographers, tells us 
considered a criminal! It was impossible for | that belonging to the church at Bedford were 
him to conceal his light under a bushel, and it | no less than seven preachers. One of these, 
seemed equally impossible that the enemies of | named Nehemiah Coxe, was a grandson of a 
truth should permit such a light to remain | bishop; and though only a shoemaker was an 
unextinguished, if they could put it out. On| eminent scholar. He was tried at Bedford 
the 12th of November, 1660, he had engaged | Assizes for preaching, and pleaded first in 
to preach in a private house at Samsell, in|} Greek and then in Hebrew. The judge was 
Bedfordshire. He was apprised before the | astounded, and called for the indictment In 
meeting of the fact that a warrant was out to | that Coxe was styled a cordwainer. The judge 
seize him; but he felt that he owed it to the | told him that none of the lawyers could answer 
gospel not to run away at suchatime. Three | him. Coxe, however, claimed his right to 
years before this an attempt had been made to | plead in whatever language he pleased; this 
imprison him and had failed, but now, only | was conceded, and he was released. It is said 
five weeks after the restoration of the king, it | thas the judge enjoyed the discomfiture of the 
was determined to make an example which | lawyers, and said to them, as Coxe left the 
should, if possible, strike terror into the hearts | court, ‘‘Well, gentlemen, this cordwainer has 
of the Dissenters. Mr. Francis Wingate, a | wound you all up.” 
well-known justice of the peace, issued his Perhaps we ought before this to have intro- 
warrant, and ordered the constable to keep a| duced our readers to Bunyan’s domestic circle. 
strong watch about the house where the meet- | His first wife, in the midst of trials and poverty, 
ing should be kept, ‘‘ as if we 
that were to meet together in 
that place did intend to do 
some fearful business to the 
destruction of the country; 
when, alas! the constable 
when he came in, found us 
only with our Bibles in our 
hands, ready to speak and 
hear the word of God; for 
we were just ready to begin 
our exercise. Nay, we had 

















begun in prayer for the bless- 
ing of God upon our oppor- 
tunity.” 
had seized him, he had only 
time to say to the people, 
‘*You see we are prevented 
of our opportunity to speak 
and hear the word of God, and 
are likely to suffer for the 
same. But be not discouraged. 
[t is a mercy to suffer for so good a cause. We | had been removed to a better world, 'eaving 
might have been apprehended as thieves or | behind her four children, one of whom was 
murderers, or for other wickedness; but blessed | blind. Another, named Elizabeth, soon after, 
be God itis not so. We suffer as Christians for | in the year 1658, took her place, and proved 
well doing; and better be the persecuted than a wife worthy of her husband, and a mother 
the persecutors.” On the following morning he | 
appeared before the justice, and as he boldly way a noble woman, who was loved by her 
refused to cease from preaching, no bail could | husband’s friends, and respected even by his 
be taken, and he was committed to Bedford | enemies. When Bunyan was unjustly con- 
jail till the quarter sessions. The jail and’ fined in prison, and she was advised by wise 


When the constable 
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BEDFORD JAIL AND BRIDGE. 


such as his children needed. She was every 
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men of the illegality of this fact, and knew 
for herself that what was called his trial was 
a scene of injustice, she determined to do all 
that a woman could do to obtain his release. 
she was indeed a heroine of no ordinary stamp, 
in so trying a situation. She went to London 
with a petition for the release of her husband, 
which was presented to the House of Lords, 
but in vain. Time after time she appeared in 
person before the judges, and although a deli- 
cate young woman of retiring habits, = 

| 


the cause of her husband and his children in 
language worthy of counsel of the most emi- 
nent talent; but all her entreaties were fruit- 
less, although Chief Justice Hale was evidently 
affected by her powerful appeal, and felt much 


BUNYAN BEFORE THE JUDGE 


tor her. Dr. Cheever has admirably said, 
‘*This courageous, this fine, high-minded Eng- 
lish woman, and Lord Chief Justice Hale, and 
Bunyan, have long since met in heaven; but 
how little could they recognise each other’s 
character on earth! How little could the dis- 
tressed, insulted wife have imagined that be- 
neath the judge’s ermine there was beating 
the heart of a child of God, a man of humility, 
integrity and prayer! How little could the 
great, the learned, the illustrious, and trulyel 
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pious judge have dreamed that the man, the 
obscure tinker, whom he was suffering to lan- 
guish in prison for want of a writ of error, 
would one day be the subject of greater admi- 
ration and praise than all the judges in the 
kingdom of Great Britain! How little could 
he dream, that from that narrow cell where 
the prisoner was left incarcerated, and cut off 
apparently from all usefulness, a glory would 
shine out, illustrating the government and 
grace of God, and doing more good to man 
than all the prelates and judges of the king- 
dom put together had accomplished.” 

Shall we look at our hero in his jail? There 
we see him, as one of some eight thousand, 
who it is said were confined for their noncon- 
formity to tyrannical eccle- 
siastical law, during the reign 
of Charles the Second. His 
indictment runs, that he *‘ de- 
vilishly and perniciously ab- 
stained from coming to church 
to hear divine service, and is 
a common upholder of several 
unlawful meetings and con- 
venticles, to the great dis- 
turbance and distraction of 
the good subjects of this king- 
dom.” And can he by no 
means be released? This was 
a subject more than once dis- 
cussed between him and his 
enemies, the justices and 
judges; and truly amusing is 
it to read the remarks of 
these learned men, and to see 
how easily the tinker disposes 
of all they can say. After 
Bunyan had _ confessed to 
Judge Keeling, that he with 
his friends ‘‘ ‘had many meet- 
ings together, both to pray to 
God, and to exhort one ano- 
ther,’ ‘Then,’ said Keeling, 
‘hear your judgment. You 
must be had back again to 
prison, and there lie for three 
months following; and at 
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s. three months end, if you do 


not submit to go to church, to 
hear divine service, and leave your preaching, 
you must be banished the realm; and if, after 
such a day as shall be appointed you to be gone, 
you shall be found in this realm, &c., or be 
found to come over again, without special 
license from the king, &c., you must stretch 
by the neck for it, I tell you plainly ;’ and so 
he bid my jailer have me away.” But what 
said Bunyan as he was returning to the prison, 
where he must remain for more than twelve 
years? ‘I told him as to this matter, I was 
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at a point with him; for if I were out of prison 
to-day, I would preach the gospel again to- 
morrow, by the help of God.” Noble con- 
fessor! Here was conduct worthy of Paul or 
of Luther! 

We are ready, as Americans, to ask why, 
under these circumstances, he did not join the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and remove to New England? 
Gentle reader, stay, and recognise the hand of 
God:—John Bunyan had to write the Pilgrim’s 
Progress in Bedford Jail! Who can tell the 
usefulness of this book, the propriety of the 
publication of which was once doubted, but 
which has since been translated into more 
languages than any other volume, the Bible 
excepted. 


“ Bunyan, O thy precious dreaming, 
Iiow it charms the listening ear! 
Young and old, with faces beaming, 
Group the Pilgrim’s tale to hear ; 
Learning from the lessons given 
All the wondrous way to heaven.” 


Here then we see the object of our esteem 
immured for twelve long weary years in a 
prison. But even here he has enjoyment. His 
family were permitted to visit him, and his 
most beloved blind daughter often cheered his 
solitude and her own. As Dr. Hamilton says, 
‘*He had his Bible and his ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ 
lie had his imaginatior and his pen;—above 
all, he had a good conscience. He felt it a 
blessed exchange to quit the ‘iron cage’ of 
despair for a ‘den’ oft visited by a celestial 
comforter; which, however cheerless, did not 
lack a door to heaven.”” What books he wrote 
in prison cannot be certainly known, excepting 
his ‘‘Grace Abounding” and hi# “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

There were other alleviations in his cap- 
tivity. God had blessed him with a cheerful 
temper, and a love of wit. Here is an instance. 
One day a friendly Quaker visited him in jail, 
thus introducing himself, ‘‘ Friend Bunyan, 
the Lord hath sent me with a message to thee, 
and I have been searching for thee every- 
where.” ‘Nay, friend,” said Bunyan, “if 
thy message to me had been from the Lord, 
he would have told thee where to find me; for 
I have been long here.” We have somewhere 
met with another specimen of his wit. He 
was greatly opposed to the observance of the 
fasts and festivals appointed by the Church of 
Rome. A friendly neighbour thought some- 
what to entrap him on this subject, and at 
Christmas time sent him a mince pie, which 
John ate with a hearty relish. His friend 
expressed his surprise that he should sanction 
the day by eating Christmas pie; ‘‘Oh,” said 
John, ‘‘that matter is soon explained; I have 
long ago learned to distinguish between Christ- 
mas and pie.” 
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But that which gave to Bunyan the greatest 
enjoyment during his long imprisonment, was 
the humanity and kindness of his jailer, with 
whom, like Joseph of old, he found favour. 
This worthy man even allowed him frequently 
to leave the prison to visit his family, and to 
preach, which he often did at midnight; and 
for more than three years he regularly attended 
the week evening church meetings of his bre- 
thren. On one occasion, some of the bishops, 
who had heard a rumour of the unusual liberty 
conceded to him, sent a messenger from London 
to Bedford, a distance of fifty-six miles, to 
ascertain the truth. The officer was instructed 
to call at the prison during the night. It was 
a night when Bunyan had received permission 
to stay at home with his family; but so uneasy 
did he feel, that he told his wife that he must 
go back to his old quarters. So late was it 
that the jailer blamed him for coming at such 
an untimely hour; but a little afterwards the 
messenger arrived. ‘‘Are all the prisoners 
safe?” Yes.” ‘Is John Bunyan safe?” 
“Yes.” ‘*Let me see him.” Bunyan was 
called, and the messenger went his way. When 
he was gone, the jailer said to his prisoner, 
‘*Well, you may go out again just when you 
think proper, for you know when to return 
better than I can tell you.” 

While yet in prison the church at. Bedford 
elected him as their pastor. The following 
entry appears on their records, ‘‘On the 24th 
of August, 1671, the church were directed to 
seek to God about the choice of Brother Bunyan 
to the office of elder or co-pastor; to which 
office he was called on the 24th of the tenth 
month, in the same year, when he received of 
the elders the right hand of fellowship.” 

Not long after this, while yet in prison, as 
the result of the wily king’s ‘‘ Act of Indul- 
gence,” Bunyan received license to preach. 
He seems not to have belonged to the large 
number of those who saw the design of that 
** Act,” and refused its benefits; but probably 
felt it his duty to preach whenever and wher- 
ever he could. Not long since some curious 
manuscripts were discovered in the record 
room at Leicester, many miles from Bedford, 
which are now carefully preserved by the 
Town Council; and among the rest is a small 
scrap of paper whereon the following sentences 
are written:—‘‘John Bunyon’s License bears 
date the ninth day of May, 1672, to teach as 
a congregational parson, being of that per- 
suasion, in the house of Josias Roughead, in 
the town of Bedford, or in any other place, 
room, or house licensed by his Majestie.— 
Memorand. The said Bunyon showed his 
License to Mr. Mayor, Mr. Overinge, Mr. 
Freeman, and Mr. Browne, being then present, 
the 6th day of October, 1672, being Sunday.” 
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In September of that year Bunyan, with 
many others, was released from prison. It 
was long supposed that Bishop Barlow was 


the agent by whom his freedom was obtained, | 


but the whole affair was involved in mystery, 
till within a very few years past, when all the 
documents relating to it have come to light; 
and we learn that it was effected by the influ- 
ence of George Whitehead, a leading member 


of the Society of Friends, who included his | 


name in a list of Quakers and others, to the 
number of four hundred and ninety, whose 
release he obtained from Charles. The ori- 
ginal patent of release, with the great seal 
attached to it, is carefully preserved by the 
Society of Friends, in their archives at Devon- 
shire House, London. 

But we must draw to a close. For sixteen 
years after his release, did Bunyan pursue his 


ministerial labours in Bedfordshire, Cambridge- | 


shire, Huntingdonshire, and the neighbouring 
counties, where many prosperous congrega- 
tions still exist, who claim him as their founder. 
Whitefield used to call him a bishop, and as- 


suredly, no man who has ever borne that title, | 
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| laboured with more zeal or success. In 1688, 
‘the year of the glorious Revolution, he died. 
The last act he performed was characteristic 
of the man. A young gentleman, who lived in 
his neighbourhood, had fallen under his father’s 
displeasure, and was much grieved at his fa- 
ther’s estrangement, as well as at the prospect 
of being disinherited. He implored Bunyan’s 
| friendly interposition to propitiate his father, 
and prepare the way for his return to parental 
favour and affection. The kind-hearted man 
undertook the task, and having successfully 
achieved it, was returning from Reading to 
London, some fifty miles, when he was tho- 
roughly drenched with excessive rains. He 
arrived, cold and wet, at the house of his friend, 
Mr. Strudwick, a grocer on Snow Hill, in the 
city of London. Here he was seized with vio- 
| lent fever, and after ten days’ sickness, his 
pilgrimage ended, ‘‘ and he went in by the gate 
| into the city,” August 31, 1688, in the sixty- 
first year of his age. His precious remains 
repose in the vast burying-ground of Bunhill 
| Fields, with those of many thousands of ‘‘ the 
excellent of the earth.” 








BUNYAN’S TOMB, IN BU 


NHILL FIELDS, LONDON. 


Drawn on the spot in 1837. 


We will not, fascinating as the subject is to 
ourselves, weary the attention of the reader by 
an analysis of the mental character of this 
extraordinary man. This has been often done, 
and done well. We will, therefore, only utter 
a few words more on what he has accomplished. 
Dr. Hamilton, the most recent writer on the 
subject, in his beautiful little sketch, says, 
‘‘None has painted the beauty of holiness in 
tints more lovely, nor spoken in tones more 
thrilling to the heart of universal humanity. 
At first the favourite of the vulgar, he is now 


the wonder of the learned; and from the ob- 


scurity, not inglorious, of smoky cupboards 
and cottage chimneys, he has been exalted up 
to the highest places of classical renown, and 
duly canonized by the pontiffs of taste and 
literature. The man whom Cowper praised 
anonymously, 


‘Lest so despised a name should move a sneer,’ 





has at last extorted emulous plaudits from a 
larger host of writers than ever conspired to 
praise a man of genius, who was also a man 
of God. In the same sentence, Bunyan has a 
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word for the man of sense, and another for the 
man of fancy, and a third for the man of feel- 
ing; and by thus blending the intellectual, the 
imaginative, and the affectionate, he speaks 
home to the whole of men, and has made his 
works a lesson-book for all mankind.” 

Thou wast a tinker; but the hallowed fire 

Of God baptized thy spirit, and thenceforth 

Thou wast a flaming prophet. Heaven and earth 
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Rang with the symphonies of thy sweet lyre, 
Whiles the vibrations of the ecstatic wire, 

’Neath thy discoursive touch, embodied forth 
Forms of no vain or transitory worth; 

Whose truth, when all sublunar things expire, 
Gorged in infinitude’s profound abyss, 

Shall be the song of angels. Every gleam 

Of that pure flood that sparkles through thy dream, 
Is light from heaven shot from the bowers of bliss, 
Thou an apostle by the holy beam 

That fired thy soul to speak God’s mysteries. 





’ 
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TO THE UNFORGOTTEN. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


From out the deep unbounded gloom 
Of fiery rock and rolling sand, 
Where darkly sweeps the dread simoom 
O’er many a league of leafless land, 
Light of my heart! my spirit flies 
Far backward to that blissful hour, 
When thou wast, to my youthful eyes, 
The beauteous star, the peerless flower. 


To-morrow’s sun shall see my feet 
Far o’er the dreary desert borne; 
Where tenfold fervours wildly beat, 
These eyes shall hail another morn ; 
Perchance my doom may be a grave 
Within the red sand’s heaving sea, 
Yet far o’er mountain, waste, and wave, 
My spirit roams to thee, to thee. 


O loving eyes! O happy hours! 
When mind and heart and life were young, 
Ere sorrow dimmed hope’s rosy bowers, 
When joy to greet our coming sprung! 
My lost! though time and distance part, 
Though oceans roll and roar between, 
Still in life’s dreary sea thou art 
An isle to love and memory green. 


O many a summer’s bloom has flown, 
And many a bright sweet thought has died; 
And many a lovely flower has blown, 
And drooped unheeded by our side, 
Since we, lured by the wild bird’s lay, 
Last roved the hillside’s bloomy sod 
And in each sound and blossom gay, 
Adored the handiwork of God. 


Oh, this was in the gladsome days 

When on the youthful brow and cheek, 
The heart a purer life portrays 

Than after years may feel or speak ; 
I was a child and thou a child, 

With many a bold and reckless dream, 
With hearts as free and thoughts as wild 

As fawn that drinks the mountain stream. 

“« 

Long withering years in rapid pace 

Their burden on the heart have flung, 
Since last I looked upon thy face, 

And heard the accents of thy tongue; 
It was beside the cottage wall, 

Beneath the willow, in the dell, 
One Sabbath morn thy lips let fall 

The mournful low “ farewell, farewell!” 





Haply my image from thy heart 
Has faded with the flight of years, 
And thought of me no more hath part 
In all thy joys and hopes and fears; 
And thou wilt start to think that one, 
Whose name to thee was as the dead, 
Should rise to wake a buried tone 
Of moments that the grave hath wed. 


Dark years a score, I ne’er have known 
The music of thy gentle name; 
Yet in my breast to thee alone 
Ilas burned a deathless altar-flame, 
Which not adversity’s strong hour, 
Nor all the woes that have been mine, 
Nor penury, nor bonds, had power 
To banish from its holy shrine. 


I know not but thy cherished form 

To yon high worlds has passed to dwell, 
Beyond the circle of the storm, 

To lips that never breathe farewell ; 
Or, one with tones to thee divine 

Has gained thy willing heart and hand, 
And other joys and cares are thine, 

And dearer, in an unknown land. 


But if beyond the foaming main 
This frail memorial meet thy gaze, 
Thou wilt not deem as wholly vain 
The tones that speak of other days, 
If thou shalt know that from the sands, 
And from the desert’s heart they come. 
While prayer and hymn of pilgrim bands 
Steal faint along the evening gloom. 


The little offering I gave, 
And hoped through coming years might be 
A voice from o’er the distant wave 
To whisper of the past and me, 
Shall paint before thy dreamy eye, 
The stripling boy of parted days, 
But not as now the Asian sky 
Bends o’er him with its cloudless blaze. 


Again the mellow bugle thrills 
To call me to the march away; 
And wide along the eastern hills 
The morning’s golden wavelets play; 
Deep in the desert’s silent gloom 
To-night my weary couch must be, 
But thought unchained afar will roam, 
And dwell a transient guest with thee. 





THE SMUGGLER, 


OR HUMPHREY JACKMAN’S LAST TRIP. 


BY THE REV. J. ABBOTT, AUTHOR OF ‘* PHILIP MUSGRAVE,” ETC. 


In the month of January, eighteen hundred 
, (no matter about the exact year, ) to- 





and 


wards the close of a splendid Canadian win- | 


ter’s day, two men, dressed in the unpretending 
étoffe-du-pays, were returning homewards from 
their daily labour. They had been cutting and 
hewing timber for a dwelling-house, which was 
to be erected in the following spring on an ex- 
tensive clearing that had recently been made 
upon a new farm. 

From the general appearance of the more 
prominent figure of these two men, he might 
have seen some fifty years or more. His sta- 
ture, though somewhat lessened by a slight 
stoop, was above the ordinary scale. He stood, 
when straightened up, full six feet two in his 
stocking feet. His broad shoulders—his long 
and brawny arms—his muscular neck, revealed 
by the loose collar of his red flannel shirt, gave 
promise of more than common strength; while 
the bold outline of his high and noble forehead, 
and the decisive cast of his countenance, to 
gether with a quick, unquailing, and penetrating 
eye, were unmistakeable tokens of an active and 
powerful mind, well suited for the all but 
Herculean frame under its influence and com- 
mand. 

The other, in whom might be traced some 
slight resemblance to his companion, was a 
young man of three or four and twenty years 
of age, with nothing, either in his figure or 
bearing, worth notice, save and except a pleas- 
ing and rather interesting expression in his 
features, increased if not created by a shade 
of melancholy which seemed to have settled 
upon them, the cause of which will be developed 
in the course of my tale. 

‘¢ So, Frank,” said the elder of the two, whom 
[ shall call Humphrey Jackman; ‘ when this 
cage is made,” (the new house,) ‘‘ you'll have 
some pretty bird ready to put into it, I suppose, 
eh?” 

‘( yes!” was the ready but by no means un- 
embarrassed reply, ‘‘little Nelly is to keep 
house for me—it’s all settled.” Little Nelly 
was his youngest and favourite sister. 


‘*Stuff—nonsense!” exclaimed his compa. | 


nion. ‘* What’s to become of Fanny Reynolds? 
You maybe thought that I didn’t know all 
about it?” 

‘‘No more you do, uncle,” returned his com- 


panion; and then went on to explain how that 
the old man wouldn’t give his consent until he 
had got his house furnished, and paid off the 
two instalments still due upon his farm: ‘* al- 
though Fanny thinks,” he added, ‘that her 
father would pay one of them himself if I 
would make out the other, and she and her mo- 
ther would manage about the principal part of 
the furniture; indeed she’s got bedding and 
table linen, and I don’t know what besides of 
her own already, enough to furnish two houses 
such as we want.” 

‘‘So then, Frank, this is the trouble that hag 


| been making you look so down this while back ? 


but why not tell me before? eh, lad!” 
‘*Well, uncle, they say old folks don’t feel 
for us young people in a scrape of this kind, 





and so we thought it best to keep it to ourselves 
and try and work it out intime. It would take 
a couple of years, perhaps, and Fanny has con- 
sented to wait; but the old man wants her to 
wed that fellow Ned Warcap, and besides 
in short, I don’t know what to do.” 

‘©Q, we'll manage it, never fear, boy. And 
as you cannot get the girl without the cash, 











why I must just make one more trip, that’s all, 
although I did think never to make another. 
Smuggling!” the old man continued, as if 
thinking aloud, ‘‘ I don’t like it—it’s not right, 
and yet there’s no very great harm in it after 
all, and everybody practises it when an oppor- 
tunity offers; so I’ll try it once more.” 

‘‘Then let me go with you,” said Frank, 
eagerly, ‘‘and if you have luck, uncle, you'll 
make two people happy.” 

‘« Say three, boy, say three; and as it’s the 
| last trip I'll ever make, you shall go with me, 

and with such ice as we now have, there’s no 
| time to be lost. So start for O to-morrow 
| morning—hire a man to take you across; get 
your eye on a couple of teams, and wait at 
| Hiram Brown’s till I come over to you.” 
| With many expressions of the deepest grati- 
| 








| tude, Frank Harris parted from his uncle that 
| night; and the old man turned into his warm bed 
_muttering sundry ejaculations, anything but 
complimentary to those setting themselves 
ashe call- 
_ed it—intermingled with an occasional groan 
at the length of time the ‘‘ old woman” took to 

arrange her domestic affairs, preparatory to 
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against his nephew’s ‘‘love-scrape,’ 
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resigning herself to the arms of Morpheus and 
the hardy old smuggler Humphrey Jackman. 

While leaving the worthy couple to their re- 
pose, we will take a passing glance at the dif- 
ferent localities, few though they be, with which 
my tale is concerned. Thisis the more neces- 
sary, as without some such explanatory obser- 
vations, the old smuggler’s movements could 
not well be understood. 

Humphrey Jackman’s farm, or rather his 
nephew’s, which was close by it, on which they 
had been at work, as already stated, was situ- 
ate on the Canada side of the St. Lawrence, 
some twenty miles away from it in the ‘ back 
woods.” The road leading to it branched off 
at aright angle from the front or river road 
about six miles above the then flourishing town 
of P This road, after running about ten 
miles back, was crossed by another, and a ta- 
vern had been set up there called the ‘‘ Four 
Corners,” a name which was commonly abbre- 
viated into ‘‘ the Corners.” 

Opposite the small town of P , on the 
Canada side of the river, was the much larger 
town of O——, on the United States’ side. 
The locale of my story being in that section of 
the country where the great St. Lawrence forms 
the line of separation between the contiguous 
territories of the British and American govern- 
ments—a space, as the intelligent reader will 
be aware, not much exceeding a hundred miles 
in length. * 

Between these two towns—in consequence of 
the facilities of communication with each other, 
afforded in summer by the stillness of the water, 








and by the ice in winter,—a considerable con- | 


traband trade has always been and is still car- 





ried on, with great fluctuations, certainly owing | 


to the changes in the tariff of duties established 


by the respective governments, and the smug- | 


glers are found accordingly to belong to each 
of these towns by turns. 


At the period to which my tale refers, there | 
was a heavy duty on the importation of tea | 
into Canada, which doubled the price at which | 
it could be procured in the States, hence the | 


temptation on the part of the Canadians to 
smuggle it across the lines. 

The town of O——, in the United States, 
was consequently the place to which Hum- 
phrey Jackman had determined to make his 
last smuggling trip, and had accordingly di- 
rected his nephew to proceed thither, as has 





* I mention this thus particularly, from the conviction 
that an impression generally prevails, at least among peo- 
ple at a distance from the frontier of the two countries. 
that the river St. Lawrence is the general line of demar- 
cation between them, whereas it does not form even a 
tenth part of it. Even the waters of the St. Lawrence, if 
under such aterm the Lakes can be comprehended, do 
not constitute more than half the line in question. 


been already stated, in order to aid him in 
bringing it to a successful issue. The result 
of his adventurous undertaking must be left 
for the sequel to develope. 

Two days after the conversation already re- 
corded, between the uncle and nephew, con- 
cerning the ‘‘love-scrape”’ of the latter, the 
burly and stalwart smuggler, Humphrey Jack- 
man, might have been seen at a store in the 
town of O——, busily engaged in carrying out 
bags, the contents of which would be easily 
guessed at by the initiated, but which every- 
body else would suppose to be filled with grain. 
His nephew Frank, as he called him, was 
there too, aiding and assisting in loading with 
these bags, two double sleighs at the door, to 
each of which a ‘‘span’”’ of leggy horses were 
harnessed. 

A light load of ten hundred each,—design- 
edly light, for a span of horses, in case they 
might have to run for it, was soon completed ; 
bonds or notes, with satisfactory endorsers, 
were signed, to secure the payment for the 
same, and all was ready for a start. 

‘* Now, Frank,” said the old man, ‘take 
your teams to Hiram Brown’s shed, and give 
them a good feed, and start off exactly two 
hours from this,—now mind the time,”’ he ad- 
ded, emphatically, ‘‘everything depends on 
this. I have given the rascally officer a hint 
of what I am up to, and I therefore expect to 
have a tussle with him; but he won’t trouble 
you, so good bye, and see to your teams, and 
Fanny will be yours yet, my boy, or my name’s 
not Humphrey Jackman.” 

So saying he walked off, and in another 


hour was trotting quietly along the icy road 


across the river, in the clear moonlight, his 


_ sleigh, apparently loaded heavily with bags, 


was drawn by a span of powerful-looking grays, 


_and he was whistling unconsciously as he jog- 
| ged along, as if nothing of any material con- 


sequence depended upon his exertions and 
ingenuity. 

We must now take the reader back to the 
other side of the river, to see what was going 
on, at the town of P , where Humphrey 
Jackman’s trip and the object of it had evi- 
dently got wind, and accordingly preparations 





| had been made with the utmost care and pre- 
_ caution, for the reception on his return of the 
greatest smuggler the St. Lawrence had ever 


borne on its bosom. 
Close under the shade of the wharf, a little 
higher up than where the road crossed the 


river, was a light ‘‘cutter” with two persons 


in it,—the excise officer himself and a sturdy- 
looking Irishman of great muscular power, 
who had apparently been selected for his 
strength alone. This man formed a striking 
contrast to the crafty-looking little man beside 
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him. But differing as they did in those physi- 
cal qualifications, essentially necessary in such 
an encounter as they anticipated, two more fit 
and formidable antagonists for Uncle Hum- 
phrey, as the smuggler was familiarly desig- 
nated, could hardly have been found in the 
whole of that neighbourhood. 

There was the head to plan, and well in- 
structed it was in all the tricks and doubles 
practised by the contraband traders; and there 
was a hand, and a powerful one it was, to 
execute. 

Two double sleighs were stationed, one on 
the ice below the cross-road, and the other on 
the shore, in the street leading up from the 
wharf into the town. Each sleigh had in it 
twomenandadriver. The whole party, wrap- 
ped in shawls and furs, still and silent as the 
grave, were patiently awaiting the return of 
the stout and stalwart smuggler. 

‘‘Hist! I hear him,” said the officer, ‘‘ that 
must be the creaking of his runners on the 
snow this cold night;” and, after listening a 
moment longer, to make certainty doubly sure, 
he added, addressing his companion more di- 
rectly, ‘‘ Now, Tim, mind and have your hands 
about you.” 

‘‘Divil a fear, your honour,” was the curt 
and ready reply; ‘‘his capers won’t be no use 
to the villain, an Tim Machon once gets a grip 
on him.” 

There! sure enough, was the smuggler. He 
was coming steadily along at a brisk trot, and 
had arrived within fifty yards of the party, 
without apparently being aware of the danger 
he was running into. 

He reached the road branching off up the 
river, into which he half turned his horses, and 
then suddenly pulled up, as if for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitering, for he seemed earnestly 
to peer into the dark shadows of the wharves 
and houses before him. 

There was a deathlike pause, of intense 
interest, when the smuggler, as if the dark 
outline of some indefinable object had caught 
his eye and awakened his suspicions, moved on 
a few paces further up the road, until he was 
nearly abreast of the officer, when he again 
brought his team to a stand-still. 

As he did so, the excise man, fearing his 
prey, which he now considered within his 
grasp, would get beyond his reach, darted out 
of his hiding-place and made a dash at him, 
shouting at the same time— 

‘‘After him, my men! now’s your time, and 
we have him.” 

‘* More easily said than done,” coolly retorted 
the smuggler, as he triumphantly cracked his 
whip over his gallant grays, asif in defiance of 
the threatened danger, when they started off up 
the river at a pace, which, for some time at 
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least, kept his pursuers at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

On they went, the law breaker and the law 
defenders, and a goodly race it was and for a 
goodly stake too. Uncle Humphrey’s team 
was famed throughout all that country-side for 
speed and bottom, and the exciseman had taken 
pains to secure for that express occasion the 
swiftest horse he could obtain in all P . 

On they went at a fiery gallop. The smug- 
gler and the cutter having distanced the other 
sleighs had the race all to themselves; but 
after a mile orso, the weight of the smuggler’s 
load, or the superior bottom of the exciseman’s 
horse began to tell, for the distance between 
them was rapidly decreasing, and anon the cut- 
ter got close up to the sleigh, when the officer 
called upon Humphrey to stop; but he only 
answered by applying the whip to his horses 
and giving them an exclamation of encourage- 
ment. 

Perceiving that it was the smuggler’s deter- 
mination to persist to the last, the officer urged 
his horse to his utmost speed and succeeded in 
getting abreast of the old man, but the latter 
even then, when his adversary was at his side, 
did not seem to take the slightest notice of him, 
but pushed on without once looking round him. 

‘‘Now, Tim!” whispered the officer to his 
companion; ‘‘now’s your time!” and the man 
making a spring out of the cutter, threw him- 
self on the loaded sleigh behind the smuggler, 
shouting as he did so, ‘‘ Hurrah! now we have 
him.” 

But his triumph was short. Old Humphrey 
was roused at last. Now was the time for ac- 
tion, and well did he use it. Dropping his 
reins upon his load and turning half round, but 
without stopping his horses or slackening their 
speed, as the Irishman sprang at him, he bent 
his head without rising, and seizing him with 
both arms round the legs, he jerked him over 
the side of the sleigh head foremost upon the 
glare ice, with such violence as to render him 
completely senseless. Then raising his heavy 
whip he struck the officer’s horse, which had fall- 
en slightly behind, such a blow on the head as 
prostrated him beside the discomfited Irishman. 

Almost frantic with the excitement of the 
chase, and enraged at his disappointment in 
thus losing his prey when he had him all but 
within his grasp, the exciseman got up his 
horse as soon as possible, and again started in 
pursuit of the smuggler, leaving his man to be 
picked up by the other sleighs as they came 
along after him. He soon overtook him, but 
having now obtained the land where the road 
was narrow and the snow deep, it was almost 
impossible to pass or even to get abreast of 
him; and old Humphrey, being aware of this, 
had slackened his pace to a good round trot. 
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Again the officer hailed him to stop, but no 
notice whatever was taken of the summons ; 
and exasperated by the pertinacity of the 
smuggler, he, as a last resource, drew a pistol 
from his pocket, and told him to stop or he 
would bring him up with a vengeance. But 
‘umphrey Jackman was not the man to be in- 
timidated by such a threat. 

‘*You know me,” said he, turning round at 
last to confront his pursuer, ‘‘and if you shoot 
a horse of mine, why J am counted a pretty 
good shot out our way; and if you want to 
speak to me,” he continued, “I am going to 
pull up at the ‘Corners,’ five miles on, and no 
man living shall stop me before that.” 

So saying, he turned on his load, and did not 
even Geign to look at his antagonist for a mo- 
ment to see in what manner his very significant 
speech had been received. 

Twice did the angry and baffled officer raise 
the deadly weapon and cover the flank of one 
of the smuggler’s gallant grays, when he got 
a fair sight at a turnin the road. But Hum- 
phrey Jackman was well known to be a daring 
and determined man; and now that the stake 
was great and his blood was up, there was no 
saying to what length his passion might carry 


they should reach the ‘‘ Corners,” he showed no 
further disposition to arrest his progress. 

By the time they arrived at the tavern, the 
party had been increased by the coming up of 
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, unconcerned air and manner of the smuggler, 


becoming all but confirmed by his sneering and 
contemptuous remark: and springing to the 
sleigh, he tore open the first bag he could get 
hold of, and thrust in his hand, but instantly 
drew it out again with a deep oath. 

Uncle Humphrey laughed outright at the 
rage and disappointment of the keen and cun- 


ning little officer, the more especially when he 


heard him exclaim to his companions :— 

‘* By heavens, men, we are done, with a ven- 
geance! here is nothing but chopped straw! 
But empty all the bags,” he continued, ‘and 
see if there be nothing else in them.” 

The bags were instantly thrown out of the 
sleigh and emptied on the snow; but not a 
grain of the contraband article was there. The 
offeer and men looked at one another for an 
instant, with blank countenances. At length 
one of them remarked, that he would have 
other teams coming on with the tea, and they 
had better hasten back as quickly as possible. 

‘*Old Humphrey is not the man to make 
such a blunder,” replied the officer, ‘‘as to 
leave us a single chance now of finding his 
tea. No, no! I'll warrant you it’s as safe by 


| this time as the most secret recesses in some 
him; so thinking it more prudent to wait till | 


the two sleighs which had been left far behind | 


at the headlong commencement of the chase, 
but had overtaken them owing to the more mo- 
derate pace at which, for the last five or six 
miles, they had been travelling. 

The whole party simultaneously broke out 
into loud and triumphant exclamations as they 
saw the heretofore indomitable smuggler give 
up the contest without another effort, and drive 
quietly into the shed. 

The officer proceeded instantly to make a 
formal seizure in the King’s name of the team 
and load; he had been too well informed of the 
nature of its contents to think for a moment 


busying himself in fastening his horses and 
providing them with a little hay and a warm 
covering. The latter, from their heated state, 
was mach needed. He did not utter a single 
word, till one of the men, clapping him on the 
back, jeeringly said to him, ‘Well, uncle, 
when are you going to give us another chance 
like this?” 

‘Better see,”’ he replied, as he turned with 
an ambiguous and contemptuous smile towards 
his load; ‘‘better see what vou’ve got this 


time, lad.”’ 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 





of the most respectable merchants’ stores in 
P can make it.” 

No wonder, by the way, that a poor, igno- 
rant, half-educated man, like Uncle Humphrey 
Jackman,—or a common, labouring farmer, 
young and inexperienced, like his nephew, 





| Frank Harris,—should think lightly of the 


crime of smuggling, or hardly consider ita crime 
at all, when Squire Higgins himself, a magis- 
trate and a church-warden,—and Major Mac- 
Phaul, looking forward to the command of the 
2d Battalion of militia, and an Elder besides,— 
and Fairbrothers & Co., one of the leading 
partners in which firm was a class-leader—lI 
say, when such men as these, the first mer- 
chants in the town of P——, had, without a 
blush on their self-satisfied countenances, or a 


| stain upon their fair fame, become participes 


_eriminis with the smuggler, by purchasing his 
of examining it;—while Humphrey was coolly | 


‘*What’s that!’ exclaimed the officer, his | 


suspicions, already aroused by the apathy and 


| 
} 
‘ 


sontraband goods at a cheaper rate than they 
could have got them elsewhere, and thereby 
becoming also partakers of the smugglers’ 
profits, as they certainly had an undoubted 
right todo. Honour among thieves! 

The officer knew all this, as wel. as the 
reader knows it now, so that he was not libel- 
ling the old hardened hypocrites, when he 
said what he did about the tea being safe in 
their stores. There was no harm, however, in 
acceding to his man’s suggestion—they had to 
return at any rate; so, leaving old Humphrey 
to gather up his empty bags, he turned his 
horse, and followed by the two sleighs, drove 
rapidly back in the direction of P 





; and 
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when they got there, the whole town was in a 
state of the most perfect repose, and not a 
trace of the tea was to be found. 

Frank Harris went to bed that night with a 


old man would shake his head and say to his 
nephew, when they were working together in 
the field by themselves. ‘I had frequently 
been guilty of smuggling before,” he would 


lighter heart than had been his for many a long eid, on such occasions, ‘‘but they seized a 


and weary day. 

Not so with the uncle. He had been an 
habitual smuggler, it is true, in his younger 
days, but had long ago given it up, not from a 
thorough conviction of its criminality; that had 
yet to be effected by a simple country girl, 
despite the influential examples of magistrates, 
church-wardens, elders, and class-leaders ; but 
from a belief, rather ill-defined than otherwise, 
that although not very wrong, it was not exactly 
right. These misgivings,—which have before 
been adverted to, notwithstanding the success 


of his present adventure, and his triumph over | 


the excise officer, still more consoling,—made 
his pillow an uneasy one, and kept him awake 
for more than half the remaining portion of 
that eventful night, and he resolved once more 
never to engage in smuggling again. 

A certain place is said to be paved with 


there, not entirely obliterated by his nephew’s 
distress, yet, I defy the utmost malignity of 
the dark spirit itself, that presides over it, to 
point out the other. 

The young man’s reflections, when he awoke 
in the morning, with the bright sun shining 
through his bedroom window full upon his 
face, were very similar to those of his uncle. 
One and both had been hurried, as it were, 
into the act by a single and all-absorbing con- 
sideration—the relief of his distressing exigen- 
cies. If they had been unfortunate in their 
enterprise, ten to one they had ever thought 
of anything but their failure; but success led 
to reflection, and reflection—through the in- 
strumentality of Fanny Reynolds, who had 
been brought up under the advantage, the 


inestimable advantage, of a pious mother’s | 


instructions—led to conviction; but we are 
anticipating. 

The proceeds of Humphrey Jackman’s last 
trip proved to be more abundant than even the 
sanguine hopes of the young man had antici- 


pated; and before a month had elapsed a large | 


and merry party were assembled to celebrate 
the nuptials of Frank Harris and the girl of his 
heart. 

Were my tale a mere fiction, the wedding 
would be its natural and appropriate conclu- 
sion; but truth compels me to add, that both 
uncle and nephew, although their object had 
been accomplished, were anything but satis- 
fied with their conduct ia this nefarious trans- 
action. 

‘It’s not right, Frank! it’s not right!” the 


pair of horses of mine, worth as much or more 
than all I'd made, and my conscience cried 
quits with them, and I gave it up; but this 
last offence,—I’m not easy in my mind about 
it,—Frank, I cannot sleep o’nights for thinking 
on’t. It’s the devil’s wages, Frank, and can 
never come to good.” 

Frank’s feelings were an exact transcript of 
his uncle’s; but what could he do,—make 
restitution? The money was sunk and not at 
his command. He tried to borrow it on a 
mortgage on his farm, but could not succeed. 
At length, some three or four years subsequent 
to his marriage, his wife’s father died, and left 


| him ample means to make restitution, and he 


did make it, with interest thereon, to the utter 
astonishment of their bewildered friend, the 
collector of customs, and to the infinite joy 


_and satisfaction of his good old uncle. 
good resolutions; and although some remains | 
of one of Uncle Humphrey’s may be found 


The events in this little history occurred 
many long, long years ago; but, at the time I 
am writing, Humphrey Jackman is still living 
in the enjoyment of a bale old age, and may 
be seen any cold winter’s evening by the fire- 
side of his nephew, with three or four rosy 
little cherubs climbing about his knees, and 
highly honoured and loved is the old man, as 
the author of all the domestic enjoyments of 
that now happy family. But not a word has 
ever been whispered, nor perhaps ever will be, 
and it is just as well that it,should not, con- 
cerning Humphrey Jackman’s “last trip.” 


A REFLECTION. 


BY J. H. BARLOW. 


I paced the ocean-shore 
At the hush of closing day, 

And heard the low and solemn roar 
Of waters in the bay. 

The waves were crowned with foam, 
As, borne by the coming tide, 

They sought far up the beach a home, 
And stretched them out and died. 


Mysterious sea of life, 
Filling this earthly sphere, 

Tuy shifting tides and ceaseless strife, 
How plainly imaged here! 

My troubled surge—I prayed— 
With Heaven’s ray luminous be; 

And, speeding toward its strand, arrayed 
Like the white wave of the sea. 
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VERN ET. 


BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


Genius is not hereditary, and is seldom 
transmitted from father to son. But in the 
family of Horace Vernet we have an uninter- 
rupted descent, for four generations, of artistic 
talent. 

The great-grandfather was a landscape- 
painter of Avignon, one hundred and fifty 
years ago, and there are still in the depart- 
ment of Vaucluse specimens of his skill. His 
son and pupil, Joseph Vernet, was the first 
marine painter of his day. Carle Vernet suc- 
ceeded again, as son and pupil, to maintain 
the family reputation, and in 1789,—the year 
of his grandfather’s death,—as if to perpetuate 
this truly illustrious line, was born Horace Ver- 
net, destined to become more famous than any 
of his predecessors. Carle Vernet, his father, 
was especially noted for cavalry battles, and 
pieces where horses formed the principal object ; 
in some of his later pictures, Horace drew the 
figures, and ere Carle died in 1836, his,son had 
attained a position that, both as a father and 
an artist, afforded him the proudest satisfac- 
tion, From infancy, Horace Vernet was sur- 


rounded by works of art: his first impressions 
204 





were associated with them. His grandfather, 
as painter to the king, had a suite of apart- 
ments in the Louvre, where his father also 
resided. Children usually imitate on a Lilli- 
putian scale the acts of those around them, 
and as soon as Horace could handle a pencil, 
his favourite occupation was to paint all sorts 
of little soldiers on scraps of paper, or on the 
walls. His first lessons as a student were 
taken in his father’s studio, where he was con- 
stantly and judiciously instructed, and spared 
many of the difficulties, and the waste of time 
that is frequently so discouraging to beginners. 
His father had no taste for the study of the 
antique, nor was it developed in Horace. But 
in his twentieth year, anxious to secure the 
travelling pension, he competed unsuccessfully 
for the class of study offered by the Academy 
for the prize of Rome. Defeated, one may 
well say fortunately, in this attempt, Horace 
Vernet turned his attention to the line of art 
for which he was naturally endowed. The 
over-classic school of David was at this time 
assailed by many of the rising artists of the 
day. Vernet sympathized in their innovations, 
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and was much influenced in the style he culti- 
vated by a fellow-student about his own age, 
Gericault, who was engaged in painting ‘‘ The 
Raft of the Medusa,” a picture that was very 
much decried at the time, but is now justly 
regarded as one of the finest modern paintings ; 
—as Albert Durer said of J. Van Eyck, ‘so 
fine, so marvellously fine, that it is beyond all 
price.” 

This great work of art was in Philadelphia 
a few months since, but, from some inexplicable 
cause, was not exhibited at the Academy. Geri- 
cault died prematurely in 1824. 

The youth of Horace Vernet was not exempt 
from the trials that seem so universally to 
accompany genius, that we are apt erroneously, 
but very naturally, to estimate difficulty and 
suffering as necessary to its perfection, and to 
believe that only through the severe ordeal of 
adversity may fame be won. His family were 
rich but in reputation, and he was obliged to 
provide for his own support as best he might, 
forced to hold a stern check upon his imagina- 
tion, fretted at his inability to give time to the 
production of a work worthy of his powers, and 
constrained to devote his pencil to the perfor- 
mance of such labour as would certainly gain, 
not immortality, but bread. Caricatures, all 
sorts of illustrated work, ‘‘humorous pieces 
of men, beasts, and things,” any employment, 
at any price that could be obtained. He be- 
came draughtsman for the Magasin des Modes. 
He received compensation in the exercise of his 
profession at an unusually early age. When 
a boy of eleven years, he was paid twenty-four 
sous by Madame de Perigord, for painting a 
tulip. At thirteen he executed a vignette for 
the heading to the invitations of the imperial 
hunting-parties so finely, that an engraver of 
reputation, Duplessis Bertaut, pronounced it 
worthy of his own burin. In later years he 
designed the illustrations for a magnificent 
edition of the Henriade, published in 1825, 
and of the life of Napoleon by Laurent. 

Lithographs, representing the soldier’s life 
in all its phases, followed in quick succession. 
He was an enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon, and 
evinced a decided taste for a military life. He 
indeed had sufficient experience of its joys and 
hardships, of its perils and triumphs, to enable 
him to add to the brilliancy of his conceptions 
the whole force of truth. His ideal partook 
largely of the real; the scenes he loved to 
paint he loved to act; the artist’s eye and sol- 
dier’s heart moved in sympathy together; and 


served some time in the French army, and for 
the active part he took in the defence of Paris, 
in 1814, he was enrolled in the Legion of 
Honour. And we may here mention that, in 
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1825, he was promoted to the grade of officer 
by Charles X., and in 1842 appointed Com- 
mander of the Order by Louis Philippe,—a 
higher distinction than had been accorded to 
any artist of the French school. It was to 
check his warlike tastes, and win him to more 
peaceful pursuits, that his father urged him to 
marry, even when pecuniary considerations 
rendered such a step imprudent. He worked 
unceasingly to provide for the daily expenses 
of a household, and to this necessity he was 
partially indebted for that facility of execution 
that has made him the most prolific artist, not 
only of his own day, but the most prolific on 
record. His popularity daily increased; every 
new piece was received with delighted astonish- 
ment by the people for whom they were painted. 
Critics sneered, and lamented the departure 
from the rules of classic art, and professors 
shook their heads, and affected profound indif- 
ference regarding the productions of their 
brother artist, and could not, or would not, 
trace in the deviations of genius the accelera- 
tion of their own subversion. No wonder that 
the mereurial French, tired of an endless repe- 
tition of scenes which called forth no active 
sympathies or ruling passion,—tired of figures 
whose very classic grandeur, or repose, seemed 
a reproach to their own vivacity,—tired too 
often with trying to discover sublimity in com- 
positions that only arrived at dignified stolidity, 
—no wonder that they hailed with enthusiasm 
a painter of everyday scenes and everyday life. 
In the admiration given to the spirited trans- 
figuration to canvass of their own comrades, 
they forgot to ask if the artist had conformed 
to the established principles of some particular 
school of art, or rather at once acknowledged 
his right to be guided by his own perceptions 
of the fitness of things; that it was his place 
to establish rules, not merely to conform to 
them. ‘‘The Taking of a Redoubt,” ‘ The 
Dog of the Regiment,” ‘‘The Horse of the 
Trumpeter,” ‘‘ Battle of Tolosa,” ‘ Barrier of 
Clichy, or Defence of Paris,” and ‘“‘ The Death 
of Poniatowski,” were among the first compo- 
sitions that established his reputation. 

In 1819 appeared ‘‘The Massacre of the 
Mamelukes at Cairo.” The battles of ‘Je- 
mappes,” ‘‘ Valmy,” ‘‘ Hainau,” and ‘ Mont- 
mirail,” were painted about this time. Vernet’s 
battle-pieces are peculiarly distinguished by 
their fidelity. The figures in front are por- 


_ traits, and the details graphically and accu- 
rately portrayed. The real scene is presented 
this oneness with himself was the true secret | 
of the success of his great battle-pieces. He 


to the spectator, little idealized, but vividly 
truthful. ‘‘No poetry, no romance, no grace- 
ful and gentle beauty, but the stern, dark 
reality, as it might be written in an official 
bulletin, or related in a vigorous page of his- 
tory.” So quickly, too, were they painted, 
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that while the news of the last campaign was 
still fresh in the people’s minds, and formed 
the topic of conversation, they would be startled 
and delighted with its delineation by this great 
chronicler of the course of war. So quickly 
were they produced, that the caricature repre- 
senting him on horseback, with a mile of can- 
vass stretched out before him, pencil in hand, 
painting as he rode, seems a very probable 
mode of operation. 

In addition to Vernet’s rapid execution, and 
aptitude in rendering life and motion on the 
canvass, he possessed unerring perceptions, 
and remarkable retention of memory. His 
hand was accustomed to every movement and 
expression of form. So he was enabled to 
work on uninterruptedly from the daguerreo- 
types on his brain, taken at a moment’s glance. 
It is related by one who applied to him for 
employment as a model, that Horace, looking 
up carelessly from his work, said, “I do not 
need you just now, but I owe you for a sitting.” 
‘Me, sir! you mistake: [ never had the 
honour to sit to you.” ‘Ay? No matter; do 
you know that?” pointing to a figure in a pic- 
ture which, to his astonishment, his visiter 
recognised as his own. Horace had met him 
somewhere by accident, and this casual meet- 
ing was sufficient for his purpose. 

In 1822, admission to the Louvre for his 
paintings being refused, he converted his atelier 
into an exhibition-room ; had a catalogue made 
out, and the public were admitted. In 1826 
he had so far conquered the prejudices against 
him as to be admitted a member of the Insti- 
tute, and took his seat by the side of his father, 
who, long before, had been similarly placed. 
In 1828 he was sent as director to the Academy 
of Rome. During his residence at the imperial 
city, which continued till 1859, the Academy 
was a favourite resort of travellers from all 
nations. The halls of the Villa Medina, which 
he occupied with his family, echoed with the 
sounds of festive enjoyment. Balls and fétes 
were of frequent occurrence, and to these en- 
tertainments Madame Vernet and her daugh- 
ter, now Madame Paul de la Roche, imparted 
by their accomplishments and charmingly hos- 
pitable manners, a geniality and brilliancy 
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that, with the colder and more exclusive Eng- , 


lish to preside, could scarcely have been at- 
tained. Vernet contributed much to produce 
this social atmosphere. Courteous, full of 


anecdote, agreeably attentive to his guests, he | 
was sure of leaving a good impression upon all | 


who came in the sphere of his influence. While 
at Rome, Vernet painted an admirable portrait 
of Pope Pius VIIL., which is ranked among his 
best productions, and sent it as a present to 
Charles X. The king, being very much pleased 
with the picture, asked in return, through the 


— 


secretary of the embassy at Rome, what would 
be the most acceptable proof he could give of 
his appreciation of the artist’s genius and gene- 
rosity, and particularly wished to know if the 
title of Baron would be pleasing to him. When 
questioned on this subject, Horace replied, 
‘*The name of Vernet for a painter seems to 
me sufficiently good without any honorary title. 
The name has shot forth from the clouds, and, 
in my opinion, the title of Baron would only 
obscure it. Butif his Majesty (as you assure 
me he is) be disposed to accord me that which 
would afford me the greatest pleasure, say 
that I pray his majesty to. grant the distinction 
of the Legion of Honour to M. Dumont,—a 
sculptor, and one of our pensionnaires, who 
has just executed a group of the highest 


' merit.”’ 


Vernet was not made a baron, and Dumont 
did not receive at that time the cross, but has 
since acquired it, and is now a member of the 
Institute. 

At Rome, Vernet studied assiduously the 
works of the great masters, and produced a 
class of compositions, very different, both in 


subject and execution, from those by which 


he had acquired his popularity. Among these 
were ‘“‘Judah and Tamar,” ‘‘ Abraham dis- 
missing Hagar,” ‘* The Good Samaritan,” ‘* The 
Confession of a dying Brigand,” and ‘‘ Judith 
and Holofernes,” of which last we give a cut. 
with an illustrative poem written for the oc- 
casion by Mrs. Bolton. 


Lines suggested by Vernet’s picture of ‘* Judith and 
Holofernes,” engraved for Sartain’s Magazine. 


BY MRS. SARAH T. BOLTON. 


He sleeps! O God, I thank thee for this hour! 
And now, I pray thee, nerve my feeble hand, 
And, in thy mercy, give thy servant power 
To smite the desolator of our land. 


Hath he not purposed, in his impious heart, 

To waste thy people with the sword and flame? 
To rend thy sanctuary’s veil apart, 

And break the altar graven with thy name? 


O Thou, whose throne is lifted up on high, 

Our fathers’ God, our strength, our shield, our trust 
In glorious might and majesty draw nigh, 

And raise thy suffering children from the dust. 


Hark! heard I not a footstep stealing near ? 

Or was it but the whispering wind? My brain 
Coins dreadful images! Away with fear! 

Stern Holofernes must not wake again. 


He mutters execrations, low and deep, 
And o’er his face strange shadows come and go, 
As though the demons mocked him, in his sleep, 
With horrid visions of the world of woe. 


His proud lip quivers, his flushed cheek grows pala 
Quails his fierce soul before a spectre band? 

Or is he startled by the low wild wail 
Of those who fell beneath his reeking brand? 
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I grasp his battle-falchion—it must drink If, in the hour of triumph, thou hadst died, 
His life-blood from the fountain; this I owe They might have borne thee thence upon thy shield, 
To earth and heaven; and yet, O God! I shrink, With waving banrers, paans, pomp, and pride, 
With woman’s fearfulness, to strike the blow. A glorious hero, from the battle-field. 
Be strong, my soul! night waneth to its close, But righteous Heaven, in wrath, denied the last, 
And I have bound me, that to-morrow’s sun The dearest boon, to thee, that warriors crave; 
Shall bring dismay, confusion to our foes, And most ignobly thy dark soul hath passed 
So help me Heaven!—Thank God, the deed is done! From bacchanalian feasting to the grave. 
Now, let Assyria’s minions wail and weep, Now let Bethulia raise the triumph strain, 
And sing sad dirges o’er thee, pulseless clod! And let the heathen shout, in all their coasta,— 
Tears, lamentations, cannot break the sleep A woman of the Israelites hath slain 
That binds thy heart, proud scorner of our God. The mighty captain of Assyria’s hosts. 
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The design of the celebrated picture of | while Raphael employed a large number of 
‘‘Raphael and Michael Angelo, at the Vati- | assistants, and was always attended at court 
can,” painted also at Rome, originated from | by forty or fifty artists. These two great 
the following characteristic anecdote. |painters meeting on one occasion, Michael 

Michael Angelo, whose professional jealousy | Angelo growled out, ‘‘ You move about like a 
is well known, was accustomed to work alone, | general, in the midst of his officers;” ‘* And 
and generally appeared without company, | you, alone, like an executioner,” was the reply. 
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Vernet’s mode of study formed a perfect con- 
trast to that of Michael Angelo. 

The studio of the great old master was a very 
small undecorated room, scarcely more than a 
closet, with a plain wooden table and seat, 
both stationary ; the light admitted through a 
small aperture near the ceiling, fitted with a 


single pane of glass ; all unnecessary furniture, | 
as well as all unnecessary occupants, rigidly | An entire gallery was set apart for his pictured 
excluded. In this sanctum of solitary posses- | records of the feats of arms of La Belle France. 
sion, no intruder was tolerated, no lounger | Vernet, as a reaction from excessive applica- 
found access; the door was barred against the | tion, travelled through many distant coun- 


whole world alike. A print is before me, re- 
presenting the atelier of Horace Vernet. There 
are some twenty or thirty persons present, 
visiters and pupils, variously employed. The 
artist himself, with a palette in one hand, is 
actively engaged in fencing, and as if to save 
time, the while vigorously smokes a cigar. 
Some of the adjuncts of the scene are two or 
three boxers, prepared for pugilistic exercise, 
several dogs in threatening or frightened atti- 
tudes, and a horse; the latter decidedly the 
wisest-looking individual—if gravity denotes 
wisdom—in the assemblage; quadrupeds and 
bipeds all seemingly perfectly at home. 

On his return from Rome, Vernet finding the 
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people best satisfied with his spirited delinea- 
tions of the soldier’s career, resumed his origi- 
nal style. A. number of new battle scenes, 
‘¢Frenay,” ‘‘ Jena,” ‘‘ Friedland,” ‘‘ Fontenoi,”’ 
were painted—con amore, one may well ima- 
gine,—and were all eminently successful. The 
occupation of Algiers by the French, afforded 
ample materials for illustrating martial exploits. 


tries; Arabia and Syria, as well as Algeria. 
He was deeply interested in the wild free Be- 
douins of the desert, and gave it as his opinion, 
formed from close observation, that the mode 
of living among the Arabs, was little different 
from the patriarchal life of the Bible. ‘‘ The 
Post of the Desert,” ‘‘ Prayer in the Desert,”’ 
‘‘Lion Hunt in the Desert,” and other pictures 
on similar subjects, commemorate his visits to 
these far-off lands. 

Vernet’s pictures have been extensively 
engraved, and thus familiarized us with his 
style. The highest position as an artist is 
claimed for him by his countrymen, and wil- 
lingly conceded by all lovers of art. 


OUR LITTLE BROTHER. 


BY MRS. SARAH T. BOLTON. 


(See Engraving.) 


LITTLE brother, darling brother !— 
Sister, see his bright blue eyes 
Fixed upon the window curtain, 
Where the jasmine shadow lies! 
See, how earnestly he gazes 
On the changing light and shade! 
Do you think the cherub wonders 
How the blending tints are made? 


When he is a little older, 
He will join us in our plays, 
Where the silver streamlet dances, 
Through the long. bright summer days. 
O. it will be joy to see him 
Wading where the fountains meet, 
When the shining waves are plashing 
O’er bis little, dimpled feet. 


And, how gladly he will follow 
Through the old, green forest bowers, 
When we wander out to gather 
May-day’s freshest, fairest flowers. 
How his little heart will flutter, 
When the merry sky-lark sings, 
Soaring where the azure distance 
Hides the sparkle of his wings. 


O, I wait and long to listen 
To his first, soft lisping words; 
For, I know, they will be sweeter 
Than the music of the birds. 





Then our dear mamma will teach him, 
With a meek, submissive air, 

Every evening, ere he slumbers, 
To repeat our Saviour’s prayer. 


Why are you so silent, sister? 
What has made your cheek so pale? 
Are you sorry, are you thinking 
Of the nurse’s fairy tale? 
No, Allena, I was praying 
That the angels, passing by, 
Might pot bear our darling brother 
To their radiant homes on high. 


Well I know he would be happy, 
Singing by the shining throne, 

But we could not live without him, 
Home would be so dark and lone. 

Oh, we could not lay the dear one 
In his last, pale, chilly sleep, 

With the cold, white shroud around him, 
In the grave so dark and deep. 


Dearest Lily, drive the sorrow 
And the sadness from thy brow ;— 
We should thank our Heavenly Father 
For the joy he gives us now. 
If he calls dear, little Willie 
From our happy household band, 
We will strive to meet the darling 
In the brighter, better land. 








to 


Parharons End of Dr Cunrry. 


AN ENIGMA. 


BY ERASTUS W. ELLSWORTH. 


Look on my first, and ye shall see 
A thing of fiery life, 
Wing of the war and victory, 
And whirlwind of the strife. 
The joy that shouts Ha! ha! to fear, 
The madness of the fierce career, 
This, in excess, is perfect here. 
Look on my Grst, and ye shall find 
A wild and fearful thing ; 
A startled leaf it leaves behind, 
Like death upon the wing. 
Nor thus, alone, doth it possess 
Courage sublime, and fearfulness, 
But wrath unmoved and gentleness. 
My first, a passive thing did wait 
De Courcy’s coming long, 
Till he should pass his castle gate 
Girt with an arméd throng. 
It waited, lonely, in the yard, 
While, far within his castle barred, 
De Courcy grasped and smote it hard. 


Between my first and last is set 
The first thing in the alphabet. 


My last—it is of strength a tower, 
Its works astonish Time, 
By that may weakness mount to power, 
And genius soar sublime. 
Before it, breathed with purpose great, 
With soul, and mind, and will elate, 
Fate yields—it is itself a fate. 
Ah! deep and deadly was the wrong 
De Courcy’s bosom bore; 
Rapine and Hate had dogged him long, 
And snuffed him to the door. 
And could he drive the brutes to bay, 
And through and through them punch the day? 
Breathing my last he rode away. 


My whole combined was once a thing 
Strong only in defence ; 
There was the swallow’s callow wing, 
And maiden innocence. 
There walked the warder, long ago, 
When weakness made of strength a foe, 
Now it is useless—be it so. 
De Courcy to my whole came back, 
But oh! how gashed and grim! 
Life and estate had gone to wrack, 
There was no hope for him. 
My first had foundered, as the ships, 
And pierced him deadly through the hips, 
My last had died upon his lips. 
VOL. VIII. 15 
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SELF-ESTEEM. 
BY CHAMPION BISSELL. 


SeLr-EsTEEM is a much-abused trait of cha- 
racter. Its excess has ever been taken for 
itself. It is judged by its pathology, as ill- 
natured people often judge very good Christians 
by their errors. Wherever discovered, it meets 
with no mercy, though its persecutors are often 
its worst examples. If an elderly gentleman 
takes a dislike to a rising young man, and 
wishes to ‘‘humble him,’’—that is, to do him 
all the injury possible, in a fatherly and con- 
scientious way—he remarks of him, that he is 
a self-conceited fellow ; and forthwith Judge A. 
informs the young man that he regrets that 
just at present he needs no one in his office, or 
Merchant B. is very sorry to state that the va- 
cancy in his store was filled a week since, other- 
wise—Xe. Thus, this trait of character, which 
is always natural, often amiable, and never 
wholly unpardonable, which in a healthy state 
is a necessary condition of success, and is ever 
a good and ministering angel in the darkest 
hours, is outlawed, and only recognised as re- 
spectable when having worked out its legiti- 
mate results, its possessor enters into his har- 
vest of honour and riches. Oh, then it is that 
Self-esteem becomes dignified; that it is bap- 
tized by a charitable world by the name of 
Self-Respect, or Self-Reliance ; when, after all, 
it is but the same feeling which prompts the 
earnest man to say, **I will succeed, I have it 
in me—I will rise above the mass around me— 
and I will not be discouraged by the obstacles 
which the world may offer.” Style such ex- 
pressions as we may, they are the offspring of 
a conceited self, and are never diseased, save 
when accompanied by arrogance, or injustice 
to others. What harm if one over-estimate his 


own powers? They are only benefited by the | 


strain imposed upon them. What harm if one 
fail to carry out his conceptions? He is made 
stronger and wiser by his efforts, and has 
learned himself more fully than he could have 
yearned by theory. 

It is a self-esteem of rank, unrestrained and 
diseased growth which is so unworthy and ri- 


diculous—a self-esteem that aims at results | 


ani despises processes; that would achieve 
greatness by mere boasting; that would, in 
short, reverse the ancient ‘‘ esse guam videri,”’ 
and strive to ‘seem rather than to be.” This 
is the foundation of all pretence, empiricism, 
and charlatanry; and is the cause of the dis- 
trust with which men generally regard him who 
offers himself to their notice, without modest 
and profound apologies for his obtrusion. 

A corrupt self-esteem does not always as- 
sume the shape of arrogance. It requires no 
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very scrutinizing analysis to detect it in much 
that is called modesty and reserve. The taci- 
turn man is proverbially vain. It certainly is 
a little remarkable that the owl, which is with- 
out doubt the silentest and stupidest bird in 
the whole range of ornithology, should have 
been so long dubbed the Bird of Wisdom. | 
can only consider it a pleasant bit of satire on 
the part of the ancients. Your silent man is 
the owl, and his reputation for wisdom comes 
remarkably cheap. Your owl, too, has so high 
an opinion of himself, that he will not associate 
with other birds. He lords it over darkness. 
And a diseased self-esteem loves darkness for 
its own sake. 


UNREST. 


BY HELEN BARRY. 


WE look on all God’s fairest works 
With cold, ungrateful eye; 
We search with care for depths of shade, 
And pass the sunshine by. 
The nightingale sings in the trees, 
The thrushes in the copse;— 
We only hear a requiem 
For our departed hopes. 


The river glides upon its way: 
No shadow darkens o’er it; 

The summer breeze comes dancing on, 
The flowers bend before it. 

We gaze on all with lowering brows, 
And see but little worth; 

We blame the flowers for changefulness, 
And sigh, “Oh, dreary earth!” 


With listless hands and eyes we move 
When storms o’er sunlight lower; 

With heads pressed hard against the pane, 
We mourn at every shower. 

We gaze on winter’s circling snows, 
And sigh for summer’s gladness; 

We stand knee-deep in fragrant blooms 
With souls still wrapped in sadness. 


We listen with a sceptic’s sneer 
To words of friendship’s asking, 
And think that every heart would be 
Made hideous by unmasking; 
We pass in thankless silence by 
The good which we inherit, 
And darken e’en the brightest way 
With shadows of the spirit. 


We look on faces early loved, 
Where love no more is shining. 
We hear not all God’s comforting,— 

We cannot hear for pining. 
We think not of the soul at rest, 
In joy for ever reigning ; 
Our voices are not low in grief, 
But louder in complaining. 


Though e’er so small a speck should dim 
A dream of evening beauty, 

We rail at life and happiness, 
Forgetting God and duty. 

Oh, heart of mine, ascend o’er all 
This mockery of ours, 

And seek His light ’mid clouds of gloom, 
And pass the weeds for flowers. 


USEFULNESS OF THE ARTS OF DESIGN. 


BY PROF. 


No error is more common than for those who 
are engaged in what is denominated the ‘ use- 
ful arts”’ to speak of the fine arts as unneces- 
eary and of secondary utility. Each class of 
society consider themselves as enjoying the 
full benefits of civilization, without properly 
comprehending the advantages and pleasures 
enjoyed by their more highly-educated neigh- 
bours; but, while they lose sight of their own 
demerits, they pity the lot of those who are 
unequal to them in mental accomplishments. 

Civilization is comparative, and the hard- 
handed backwoodsman considers himself civi- 
lized, and enjoying more happiness from his 
greater amount of knowledge than the Indian ; 
while, in truth, his deficiencies, as compared 
with the well-educated inhabitant of the sea- 
board, are greater than those which exist be- 
tween himself and the savage. The very gran- 
deur of the scenery surrounding him is void 
of beauty to his untutored eye; his hours of 
leisure are passed in listless idleness; and the 
very functions which God has given him to 
secure his enjoyment of the beauties of nature 
remain inactive and impotent. Had his eye 
been tutored to admire the picturesque, he 
could then ‘‘look through nature up to nature’s 
God,” and be happy. Both the eye and ear 
may be educated without our immediate voli- 
tion. Thus the labourer who raises the curtain 
at an opera house, and who supposes that he 
has no taste for music, indeed from listless 
indifference scarcely hears it, still is nightly 
educating his ear, and, after a short time, dis- 
cords become unpleasant to him, well-chosen 
harmonies give him pleasure, and eventually 
pleasing and well-arranged sounds are neces- 
sary to his happiness. He ever afterwards. 
can enjoy the carolling of birds, and even by 
this slight addition, involuntarily added to his 
education, his power to enjoy nature is in- 
creased, and with this increase others soon 
follow, until the whole man is improved. 

Hogarth has well said that the letter S is 
the line of beauty; and should any child prac- 
tise the forming of this letter until he could 
draw it with ease, certainly he would ever 
afterwards be enabled to see beauties in nature 
which would be invisible to the mere definer 


i. I. MAPES, 


of straight lines. The French were the first 
of modern nations to turn this fact to useful 
account. The master-mind of Napoleon esta- 
blished schools for the arts of design through- 
out France, and even the common schools were 
rendered subservient to the creation of public 
taste. Every French mechanic is enabled at 
this time to surpass those of other nations in 
the arts of design, and hence all the world are 
placed under contribution for French patterns. 
Look at the furniture of our parlours. All 
the pleasing forms of our girandoles, can- 
delabras, the figures of our carpets, etc., are of 
French origin. The very silversmiths of Eng- 
land follow the patterns invented by the tin- 
smiths of France. A pound of American cotton, 
costing seven cents, is returned from France 
to the land of its growth worth five hundred 
dollars; and this increase of value in the form 
of French laces is mainly due to the beauty of 
pattern designed by French artisans. 

France has warred with all Europe, sup- 
ported an expensive government, and supplied 
her people with expensive public amusements, 
without creating a heavy national debt. How 
has this been done? She has no profitable 
colonies, and, indeed, no unusual resources 
except from her receipts for her arts of design. 
Every pound of raw material is rendered of 
quadruple value when offered to a foreign 
market, dnd simply because the taste of the 
French nation, arising entirely from the intro- 
duction of the arts of design into the common 
schools, is so superior to that of other nations, 
that her wares find a ready market at increased 
prices. The French calico-printer receives 
more for the superiority of his designs than 
the total amount received by an American or 
English calico-printer for similar goods copied 
from the French, and introduced into the mar- 
ket after the keen appetite of fashion has been 
satisfied by the French product. 

Even at this late date, we find that more 
than one million of dollars’ worth of French 
furniture was imported into New York alone 
during the last year. Does this arise from any 
superiority of workmanship? Certainly not; 
for our own cabinet-makers do work of an 
equal or superior quality. Are the woods 
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more beautiful? No; our woods surpass those 
of France in beauty. What then gives this 
French cabinet furniture the preference in an 
American market? Simply the elegance of form. 
The designs are both novel and beautiful, far 
surpassing those introduced by our cabinet- 
makers. There is a peculiar fitness in French 
designs; each utensil has a form especially 
adapted for its use, which adds to its value 
while it imparts beauty of figure. Let those 
who doubt the necessity of using appropriate 
forms of ordinary utensils take their soup from 
a washbowl, or their wine from a saucer, or 
their tea from a wineglass, and they will soon 
realize the necessity for adaptation of shape. 
These adaptations and beauty of figure should 
pervade the furniture of the lowliest cottage. 
Taste gives happiness without cost, and the 
eye of the labourer will soon find pleasure in 
fine designs, if the furniture of his table be 
such as to embrace the arts of design; and 
this improved taste will be manifested in all 
his creations. 

Indeed, all men are rendered happier and 
better by the power to appreciate fine forms ; 
the mind becomes refined, and with it a gentle- 
ness of feeling, and consequent kindness of 
heart, renders the community happier and 
less restive in disposition. 

But a short time since, and England was 
without a school for the arts of design; and 
until the time of Wedgwood the only ornament 
to be found on English crockery was such as 
they copied from the Chinese ;—instead of 
inventing superior patterns, they copied those 
of a nation they call barbarian. Wedgwood 
established a school for the arts of design in 
his own factory, and employed the best talent 
in its organization. He not only improved the 
quality and beauty of this great branch of 
manufacture, but really gave birth to a school 
of art, and many of the best artists of England 
at this time received their first instructions in 
the factory of Wedgwood. 

In our own country we are fast profiting by 
an improved school of art. But a few years 
since, and all our manufactures were of the 
most homely sorts. As a familiar instance, 
we would name the iron railings in common 
use. Within our recollection there was not 
one ornamental iron railing in the United 
States. A German blacksmith, by the name 
of Paulus Hedl, was the first to improve this 
class of manufacture. He had learned the 
arts of design at home, and could imitate the 
beauties of his trestle-board on the anvil. He 
made the iron railing around the grounds of 
the President’s house at Washington, and the 
demand for his wares soon rendered him rich; 
and now, instead of the monotonous parallel- 
isms of straight iron rods, pierced through a 
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single horizontal bar and pointed at the top, 
we have beautiful forms, which give so much 
elegance to iron railings as to cause us to for- 
get their inhospitable intention. The old 
square-sided ten-plate stove has given place to 
a variety of forms so beautiful as to be desi- 
rable for furniture, besides increasing the 
amount of surface, so as to radiate an in- 
creased quantity of heat. 

The High School of Philadelphia, and the 
Free Academy of New York, have established 
classes in the arts of design; and a few years 
will find our workshops filled with designers 
of no mean capacity. 

Much may yet be done to improve our com- 
forts and taste by the application of the arts of 
design to the ordinary wants of life; for, despite 
the high praises which have been awarded to 
modern architecture, it has as yet scarcely 
felt the influence of true art. 

Why should our doors be in the form of a 
gallows, wanting nothing to complete the pic- 
ture but a rope suspended in the centre? 
Why not get rid of the right-angled corners of 
our rooms, and thus be freed from the caged 
sensation which all must feel in a square room 
without ornament or relief from the monotony 
of right angle and parallel lines? Why not 
support our mantel-shelves by figures of the 
Caryatides, Hercules, or some other figure in- 
dicative of strength? We know that the leg 
and foot of the lion, when leaping down a pre- 
cipice, assumes the figure which enables the 
least amount of matter to exert the greatest 
amount of resistance, and why not so construct 
the abutments of buildings, the legs of tables, 
and even the corner supports of steam-engine 
frames, so as to imitate Nature in her handi- 
work? 

Our Academies of Art and Art Unions have 
done much to improve the public taste, and 
their influence cannot but prove most benefi- 
cial. Engravings are now widely circulated, 
of the best kinds, and, instead of the grotesque 
libels on art which formerly were to be found in 
every house, we now see works of superior merit. 

Let not the stoic think that the fine arts 
have no useful effect, for, in addition to their 
direct usefulness, as already noted, they give 
rational and harmless employment to our 
leisure hours, and many hundreds of our youth 
are spending hours of leisure in examining 
fine works of art, who, a few years since, 
would have been compelled to look for amuse- 
ment in the tavern, or some worse place. His- 
torical events are fastened on the memory 
when taught through the medinm of pictures ; 
the beauties of nature, before unobserved, are 
rendered attractive. Our young men associate 
more with females, and thus the asperities of 
their nature become softened. Visit the ex)’ 
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bitions of the various Academies and Art Unions 
throughout the country, and there you will find | 
the youth of both sexes innocently enjoying | 
each other’s society, and improving their minds 
and tastes. 

Let those who would argue that the fine arts 
are unnecessary as a branch of education but 
carry their argument to the full extent, and 
they will cut a hole through the centre of a 
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| large blanket or skin, to admit the head 


through to the light, and wear no other cloth- 
ing; for the mere purpose of keeping out the 
cold and giving free use to the limbs, this style 
of dress would accomplish the object, and is 
fully sufficient for the use of those who cannot 
appreciate the beauty of the human form, nor 
the necessity of rising beyond the brute crea- 
tion. 





MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


BY JOHN 8. DWIGHT. 


SOHUBERT’S SONGS. | 

We present our musical readers this time | 
with one of the wild, imaginative melodies of 
Franz Scuusert. For depth, for spirituality, 
for power to set the deepest chords within us 
vibrating, there are no songs like his. A Ger- | 
man of the Germans, and a modern (whose 
brief life, like a strange breath of melody, was 
nearly all spent in the first quarter of this 
present century, and first caught attention only 
in the dying notes of its swan-song), an artist, 
trained in the profound German science, he 
has produced two or three hundred songs, each 
as original, as characteristic, and as likely to 
survive, as any of the old people’s songs which 
come down from generation to generation in 
all countries. He seems to have been inspired 
to sing the deep experiences of the human 
heart, and to bequeath that music to mankind. 
The specimen here given of his songs, is not 
the best or the most characteristic that we 
might select. Indeed, it is one of his lightest 
efforts. We choose it because it is short, and 
not so difficult as most of Schubert’s songs are, 
especially in the accompaniment. But it shows 
as well as any other, how perfectly his genius 
could marry the fit music always to the sense 
of the poem. You scarcely need Walter Scott’s 
words to make you feel that this music ex- 
presses all the soul-sick restlessness of an 
active and ambitious temperament allowed no 
scope. Who has not needed in his own way 





sometimes the music of the ‘‘ imprisoned hunts- 
man” to unburthen his own sad restlessness 
withal? And in the attempt to utter it, how 
naturally the music changes to the major of 
the key, and brings with it the revival of hope | 
in the place of dull complaint! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ScuuBert always chose fine words, some 
genuine little poem, when he composed a song. 
He never set mere rhymed sentimentalities to 
music. He went to the real lyric sources; 
each song, both in the music and the words, 
seems just as much a creation, just as indi- 
vidual and vital, and distinct from every other 
song or poem, as each little wild-flower in the 
woods. His flowers of song are worthy to be 
entwined in the same wreath with Beethoven’s 
‘¢ Adelaide,” that wonderful tone-translation of 
the whole book of Love; for each is a senti- 
ment, a poetic or spiritual experience of life, 
reproduced as a living, organic musical whole. 

It is with the deeper moods that Schubert is 
most familiar; and it was through several of 
his deepest and greatest songs that he was 
first known in this country. Without words, 
as translated and expanded into broadly har- 
monized piano-forte pieces by the sympathetic 
genius of Liszt, his ‘“‘ Ave Maria,” his ‘ Erl- 
King,” his ‘‘ Elogy of Tears,” his ‘‘ Wanderer,” 
&c., were introduced to American audiences by 
the two Rackemanns, and others of the better 
sort of new school pianists. Then some of the 
songs themselves were published with English 
words, in the ‘‘Gems of German Song,” by G. 
P. Reed, Boston;—a serial publication, still 
continued. These are all remarkable for the 
richness and beauty of their accompaniments, 
which abound in highly suggestive and wildly 
modulating harmony. Perhaps the greatest 
of them all is one more lately published, and 
less widely known, called the ‘*‘ Young Nun,” 
in which to a wild, tremulous accompaniment, 
a maiden likens the stormy night to the storm 
of worldly passion that once raged in her own 
breast, and as the music brightens, she defies 
the winds and lightnings; for ‘‘in her breast 
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now all is peace,” and she ‘ waits for the holy 
bridegroom,” whose coming she contemplates 
with a serene ecstasy, while the song dies 
away with whispered allelujahs. 

Equally interesting and characteristic are 
the strains suggested to him by some of those 
exquisite little poetical conceits of Henri Heine. 
Such is the ‘‘ Fisher Maiden,” where the poet 
asks her to turn her little skiff to the shore, 
and sit with him, hand in hand, gazing into 
the water; for, 


“My soul is like the ocean, 
And has its ebb and flow,” &. 


Schubert’s music could translate that thought 
at once; it was the very vein for him. Such, 
too, is that still more mystical and delicate 
one, commencing : 


“Thou art the rest, 
The soothing spell, 
The longing thou, 
Which thou dost quell.” 


But there is no limit to the variety of his 
subjects; and he has sung them all truly, but 
as a deep soul like Schubert would be supposed 
to sing them. In the domestic and the naive 
he is no less happy. Witness his ‘“ Lullaby,” 
his ‘‘ Postilion,” his ‘‘ Song of the old Fiddler,” 
&e., &e. 

Could we, by this brief mention, induce any 
of our young readers who cultivate the gift of 
song, to forsake the superficial, sentimental, 
manufactured English songs, or opera airs, 
and seek acquaintance with some of these real 
wild flowers of German melody, we should feel 
the end of this article answered. The Italian 
Opera is well in its way; and there are good 
English songs. But the world is flooded with 
compositions without genius. Most of the 
songs now-a-days are manufactured; in Ger- 
many, songs grow. Italian Opera airs are full 
of melody and sweetness, but one is too much 
like another; it is an endless re-galvanizing 
into life of a vein of sentiment and melody long 
since exhausted. But every German composer 
of any note produces songs which could have 
been produced by no other. Each has its dis- 
tinct style and meaning, and seems like a fresh 
inspiration, as if nature gave it a form to pre- 
serve, as she has given to each plant and 
crystal. 


THE MUSICAL SEASON. 


A MontTHty Maaazine must go to press so 
early that no record of events, musical or other, 











can be brought down very close to the date of 
publication. Yet so far as the winter has ad- 
vanced, while we write, the musical doings in 
our Eastern cities have been unusually signi- 
ficant. We can but hint of them under the 
following heads: 

1. Jexny Linp anp SHootina Stars.—The 
musical firmament has not seemed so free from 
those phenomena since the (not very distant) 
day when we Americans were not a musical 
people at all. Too much of the popular musi- 
cal excitement since that day has been the 
work of solo-playing or solo-singing adven- 
turers from the old world, who came out here 
to amaze our ignorant senses with extravagant 
feats of execution on piano-forte or violin, and 
with all sorts of flashy and bewildering musi- 
cal pyrotechnics, in which the player made 
himself the principal figure, thrusting the com- 
poser into the background. There is no tell- 
ing how many ‘pianists or violinists to the 
Emperor of all the Russias,” how many dupli- 
cate Paganinis and Thalbergs have gleamed 
through our horizon and drawn out the multi- 
tudes to clap their hands in wonder. It has 
not been unmingled with much that was good 
and genuine; but, as a general rule, and more 
and more in these last years, it has been only 
brilliant concerts and new “stars” that could 
enlist large audiences. 

This winter one star—one of the fixed stars— 
seems to have absorbed all this wondering 
interest, and so filled our musical sphere with 
light that the whole swarm of meteors have 
turned away on other courses. Jenny Linp 
has not only satisfied the popular craving for 
excitement for the wonderful in music, but 
she has been a revelation of the true and ever- 
lasting Spirit of Art to our people. She has 
popularized the artistic ideal. Her singing 
has been of the same spirit, part and parcel 
of the same living essence, with the musical 
creations of the great German composers and 
tone-prophets. She has been a true inter- 
preter, her song a true embodiment, of the 
spirit of Handel, Haydn, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
as well as of the floating popular melody of 
the North, and of the warm operatic airs of 
Italy, which as a woman of genius she can 
illustrate in their peculiar characteristics, 
though the spiritual depth of her own Northern 
nature finds not its chief interest in them. 
She therefore has absorbed, to the glory of 
real and high Art, that popular interest in 
music which before turned mainly on the per- 
sonality of a singer and the secondary excite- 
ments of concerts of display. She has elevated 
our standard of taste, while the hosts of shoot- 
ing stars and concert-givers have not dared to 
court popular favour in the wake of her extra- 
ordinary success. This kind of concert-giving, 
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therefore, contributes little to this season’s 
record. The Wattacss, brother, wife, and 
sister, have given some charming and grace- 
ful entertainments, in the modern, variation 
school. The Docrors have tried the Leopold 
de Meyer tricks over again in Tripler Hall. 
Madame Anna Bisnop, with Bocusa’s general- 
ship, has kept up a great run of brilliant, 
perhaps we should say ‘‘ monster,” concerts in 
New York. But she has mingled large doses 
of classical with claptrap in her appeals; and 
what success she has had may be set down 
very much to some popular loyalty, however 
unappreciative, towards the great classic names 
in music. 

2. Opera.—This may be all summed up in 
Max Maretzek and his Paropr. She is the 
‘‘bright, particular star’ of those whose mu- 
sical idea is bound up in the dramatic, and 
sometimes melo-dramatic, passion of the mo- 
dern Bellinis and Donizettis, especially in 
tragic ‘‘Norma.” She certainly has great 
lyric qualities of voice and action and concep- 
tion. She sweeps across the stage, a very 
tragic muse. Her style is uniformly intense; 
she carries points with immense skill and 
energy, and takes her audience by storm. 
She is evidently, in her art, a product almost 
exclusively of the modern Italian operatic 
school. As a singer, all her culture and her 
striving seem to have been subordinated to 
this one end of dramatic effect. But we mean 
no criticism upon her ; and it is not a star, even 
of the first magnitude, that makes an opera. 
A successful opera is one which interests the 
public as a musical whole. The composition 
is one half. The chorus, orchestra, subordi- 
nates and stock-principals, quite as much as 
the great prima donna or tenore, constitute the 
other half. MaAretzek has a good orchestra, 
and fair chorus. He has Trurrit and BEnr- 
pETTI, always favourites, and, equally so in 
his way, Novettr. There is more merit in his 
company, and he has brought a richer reper- 
toire (including “‘ Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” ‘‘La Sonnambula,” ‘“‘ Norma,” ‘ Der 
Freyschutz,” ‘‘Gemma di Vergy,” ‘‘ Ernani,” 
and many more favourite operas), than the 
public patronage of opera has warranted. He 
has not done that great business which would 
enable him to command the first-rate, or even 
the second-rate, talent of the world, and place 
New York on a level with the European cities 
as a seat of opera. And the fault seems to be 
that nearly all operatic experiments in this 
country have appealed to fashionable rather 
than to popular support. Music in America 
is to be supported by the people. The other 
fine arts derive their patronage from the small 
contributions of the millions in the shape of 


‘Art Unions.” And the most expensive luxu- 
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ries of music must be placed on some such 
democratic and widely associative footing, to 
secure a permanent support. 

3. CLassic Music.—The taste inspired, and 
the room left for it (as we have said above) by 
Jenny Linp, have been well improved this 
winter, especially in Boston. Large and steady 
audiences are there found for the deep and 
quiet satisfactions of music. Two thousand 
subscribers attend once a fortnight the con- 
certs of the ‘‘ Musical Fund Society,” there to 
hear the orchestral symphonies of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Robert Schumann. 
At one of those concerts, fugues of Bacu upon 
the organ were encored with great enthusiasm ; 
and in the same programme figured Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor, BeErHoven’s overture 
to ‘*Leonora,” and a Septuor by Hummet. 
The orchestra numbers about sixty musicians, 
who are bound together in close fraternity by 
pride in their art and by a benefitfund. Their 
efforts in this high and true direction are 
warmly seconded by the best portion of society, 
and the effect is to inspire and raise up socially 
the musical profession in Boston. There, 
too, are series of ‘‘Chamber Concerts” given 
through the winter by the ‘‘ MenpELssoHN 
QuinTeTTE CiuB,” and by the ‘‘ BEETHOVEN 
QuarTeTTe CiuB,” who play the classic quar- 
tettes, trios, &c., of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Onslow, to audiences of 
several hundred. Their music even is in 
much demand in the larger places immediately 
around, or accessible by railroad from their 
Boston centre. The great sacred music, also, 
is well cultivated. The old Hanpet anp Haypn 
Society have been performing the oratorios of 
the ‘‘Creation” and of ‘‘ Elijah” with more 
spirit and to better audiences than in past 
years; while the Musicat Epucation Sociery, 
@ younger organization, with a chorus of two 
hundred and fifty voices, have kept open the 
deep, rich fountain of HanpEL’s glorious music, 
commencing with his immortal ‘‘ Messiah” as 
a part of the Christmas festival. 

In New York, oratorios have been several 
times produced by the Harmonic Society, by 
Mapame Bisnop, and once the ‘ Messiah,” at 
a Linp concert. The PuinHarmonic Socrery, 
perhaps the finest orchestra in the country, 
have played symphonies to audiences of about 
five hundred. In a city where such genuine 
artists as the pianists Timm, SCHARFENBERG, 
DresELt, RACKEMANN, &c., reside, there must 
be much of the deepest musical communion in 
private circles; but chamber concerts, as in 
Boston, do not there exist. Philadelphia has 
been mainly occupied with the opera, and with 
miscellaneous concerts, and we are not aware 
that, up to our time of writing, it has anything 
to offer*under this classical head. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 


No more at dawning morn I rise, 

And sun myself in Ellen’s eyes,— 

Drive the fleet deer the forest through, 
And homeward wend with evening dew: 
Her blithesome welcome blithely meet, 
And lay my trophies at her feet; 


I hate to learn the ebb of time, 

From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime; 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 
Inch after inch along the wall: 

The lark was wont my matins ring, 
The sable rooks my vespers sing ; 


These tow’rs, although a king’s they be, While fled the eve on wing of glee, 
Have not a hall of joy for me— That life is lost to love and me— 
Have not a hall of joy for me. That life is lost to love and me. 
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ART NOTICES. 
OUR EMBELLISHMENTS. 


PoSTPONEMENT.—We have discovered, at an hour too late 
to alter the description of plates in the March number, 
that the subject entitled “Our Little Brother” cannot be 
printed up for our large edition in time for insertion in 
the Magazine this month. Its publication is therefore 
necessarily postponed till April. We substitute in its 
place an engraving of “ Time clipping the wings of Love,” 
from a picture by the celebrated Le Brun. This artist is 
very extensively known in this country by engravings of 
his works, especially of heads expressive of the passions. 
He was a native of France, and court painter to Louis XIV. 
His most famous productions are the noble series known 
as the “Triumphs of Alexander,” all of which have been 
superbly engraved of very large size. 

The following verses, by our esteemed correspondent, 
Mrs. E. W. Townsend, were suggested by Le Brun’s pic 
ture, and are an excellent commentary upon the idea of 
the artist. 


Old Father Time found Love asleep, 
Just as the day was fading; 

Folded like dreams his pinions lay, 
His closéd eyelids shading. 


Said stern old Time, “The silly boy 
Will still keep mortals loving; 
But if I cut his wings away, 
It needs must stop his roving.” 


Poor Love submitted to be shorn, 
Patient, as Love is ever: 

Wings may be clipped, by fraud or force, 
But Love detained ?—oh, never! 


Secure in his immortal youth, 
Victorious while grieving, 

Conscious of self-renewing grace, 
While bitter wrong receiving, 


Love takes on Time a just revenge; 
For, from that evening dating, 
His baby hand alone has power 
To keep the Graybeard waiting. 


‘‘Love’s Licgut SumMMER CLouD,” and “ VILLAGE MErRRyY- 
MAKING,” in the present number of the Magazine, are 
from designs by the talented English artist, William 
Powell Frith. 

The first picture exhibited by Mr. Frith was at the 
Society of British Artists, in 1840. The subject was a 
scene from Scott’s story of “The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” 
describing Jenny Deans and Madge Wildfire entering 
the village church. This production of the young artist 
—for he was then but twenty-one years of age—attracted 
considerable attention. In the Art Journal the same 
year, there is the following criticism: “W. P. Frith con- 
tributes works of considerable ability. His hand must 
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become firmer, and his touch more decided; he will natu- 
rally grow bolder as he feels his way. But his mind is 
evidently of a high order; his conceptions are all good,— 
and not the less so because a poetic feeling has influenced 
his thoughts. He is, we imagine, a close observer and an 
attentive student in the best of all schools,—that of Na- 
ture.” Mr. Frith has since fully justified the most san- 
guine expectations then formed of his powers. In 1841, 
he painted “ Leicester and his Countess Amy, from Kenil- 
worth,” and, the succeeding year, exhibited a scene from 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” that was purchased as one of 
the prizes of the Art Union of London. In 1843, his 
“ Dinner to Falstaff,” from the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
fully established his position in the foremost rank of 
English artists. His more recent works are sufficiently 
well known, and are of too much unquestionable excel- 
lence to need comment. In 1845, he was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. 

Frith is still young, and, as his latest picture is gene- 
rally his best, we may reasonably expect from him still 
higher efforts of genius than he has yet produced. His 
style is essentially English, and his subjects, as those 
already mentioned, are drawn from English books. He 
is always graceful, excels in colouring, and seeks to com 
vey pleasure by his art, rather than give rise to astonish- 
ment. It was very justly accorded to him by a writer, in 
1842, that “he thinks before he begins to work, and then 
works as if conscious that his fate depends on the results 
of his labours.” 

In the pieces selected for the Magazine, our kindest 
sympathies are at once enlisted. They tell their own 
story with simple beauty, and need little further explana- 
tion. 

The fair girl who mourns a temporary estrangement 
from her lover betrays, by her saddened expression and 
dewy eyes, the fond yearning for that heart-commu- 
nion, that mutual, gushing confidence, so lately consti- 
tuting her world of happiness. And how has the sunshine 
of love been overshadowed? Perchance by some vain 
caprice, some girlish affectation, or coquettish exercise of 
power. 


“Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied. 

A something light as air,—a look,— 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken. 
Oh! love that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this, hath shaken.” 


It matters little now to question of the cause;—the fault 
may have been repented of as soon as committed, yet a 
false spirit of pride, cherished as maiden delicacy, forbade 
such acknowledgment. But alone and thoughtful, re 
morseful affection resumes the mastery, and pleads ear 
nestly for reconciliation; and what with woman’s tact 
and woman’s tenderness combined, doubtlessly ere long 
they will be reconciled again, and think, as many others 
have thought, in the first joy of their reunion, that 
“ lover’s quarrels are but the renewal of love.” But they 
who have been haunted by the remembrance of a careless 
spoken word, will reeognise the purer and more truthful 
philosophy of Bulwer’s song. They err, 


“Who minister the moral 
That aught that deepens love can lie 
In true love’s lightest quarrel. 
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«“°Twere sweet to kiss thy tears away, 
If tears those eyes must know: 
But sweeter still to hear thee say, 
Thou never bad’st them flow.” 


In the delineation of the rural festival, we look 
upon a picture of “merrie England” in the olden time; 
and, even while we smile upon witnessing the inno- 
cent mirth and careless enjoyment of the hour, half sigh 
to think the picture is wholly of the past. The age is 
too utilitarian to perceive the necessity for such merry- 
makings that once were wont to brightly chequer the 
routine of every-day life. In these days of education and 
school instruction, we read a vast amount of poetry, and 
talk of the growing appreciation for it, but, nevertheless, 
manage to crowd out much of the real poetry of life. In 
our own country, we never had time to enjoy ourselves 
much, consequently never learned how, as such know- 
ledge would have been quite superfluous. 


“The world is too much with us, soon and late, 
Spending and getting, we waste all our powers.” 


The power of abandonment to leafy, skyey influences is 
a very high gift,—a pity that it is so rare,—to be culti- 
vated rather than repressed. Our villagers have little 
thought for the cares of the morrow, and yet they will 
perform its duties all the better for this temporary for- 
getfulness. Here we have them fortune-telling, romping, 
dancing, violin-playing, and love-making; and in all 
things far more to be envied for their cheerful good- 
humour, than sneered at for any fancied want of refine- 
ment. Love-making beneath the spreading branches of 
the brave old oak is a decided improvement upon 


“A sly flirtation 
By the light of a chandelier ;” 


aad fortune-telling by an old woman in a red cloak, is 
much better and more sensible than astrology; for the old 
women always sent away the boys and girls that listened 
to them, in high spirits, and determined to realize the 
flattering prophecies purchased from the accommodating 
gipsy; aud often when this determination, 


“ Like all strongest hopes, 
By its own energy fulfilled itself,” 


the sagacious crone would be remembered with grateful 
wonderment, as a true prophet, by those who had only 
half unconsciously proved that ‘* Will is Fate.” 

The spirit of the times has changed; it would be diffi- 
cult now to collect people together for the enjoyment of 
such an unthinking holiday as we have here represented. 
But in the newer, better order of things, one cannot help 
wishing that there were some minglement in the popular 
amusements of such old customs as were conducive to 
health and contentment—to keep pace with our unques- 
tionable mental improvement. Such, too, as by their 
nationality harmoniously blended rich and poor in their 
celebration. Bw. A. 8, 
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Tioop’s Brings or Siaus. Putnam. This, in some re- 
aspects the most remarkable of all of Hood’s poems, has 
been illustrated in a series of equally remarkable etch- 
ings. The etchings are in fact a continued poem. The 
first exhibits a gay cavalier, with horse and hound, riding 
by a “time-tinted cottage,” kissing his hand gaily to an 
artless maiden, who sits spinning in the doorway. In the 
second, the two are walking pensively, arm in arm, 
through a wood, and the noble villain is whispering his 
tale of pretended love into unsuspecting ears. The third 
design shows us the maiden, stealthily leaving the cottage 











which had been her honoured home, and, with bundle in 
hand, seeking the adjacent covert, where a horse and com- 
panion stand ready to receive her. In the fourth picture, 
we have an ornamented arbour, with an artificial foun- 
tain, a vase of flowers, a lyre, and the confiding maiden 
drinking in the sweet flatteries of the tempter. In the 
fifth, the maiden, undeceived, supplicates on her knees 
the heartless wretch who is leaving her. In the sixth, 
she sits huddled and crouching against the double-barred 
gate of his lordly mansion, vainly wringing her hands and 
imploring admission. In the seventh, she is pausing a 
moment over the brink of the pier, before making the ir- 
revocable plunge into the river; and lastly, in the eighth 
picture, we have her lifeless corpse, dragged out of the 
stream, and surrounded by a crowd of idle spectators. It 
is at this point in the story that Hood’s poem begins, 
“Take her up tenderly,” &c. The author of these re- 
markable designs is J. W. Ehninger. They are incompa- 
rably the best commentary on the poem we have ever seen. 


FoREST FLOWERS OF THE West. By Anna 8S. Rickey, 
Lindsay & Blakiston. A new candidate for laurels pre- 
sents herself in this modest volume. The author, we are 
informed, is a young lady of Cincinnati, who having 
gained some local reputation west of the Alleghanies, now 
challenges an American name. If successful, she will 
not be the first from that region, even of her own sex, 
to adventure upon this great surging maelstrom, and to 
outride its waves. Mrs. Amelia Welby, Alice and Phebe 
Carey, Mrs. Bolton, Mrs. Brotherson, have each an At- 
lantic reputation, and are dear to many a heart and home 
throughout all our borders. It is not difficult to predict 
a like fortune for our new, but brilliant contributor, L. 
Virginia Smith, of Tennessee. Miss Rickey’s fate, we 
think, is not to be determined by the present publication. 
It is of too mingled a web to be decisive either way. Her 
poems have much and various merit. They have, in the 
first place, a substratum of sense, which is saying more 
than the inexperienced may suppose. In our sight at 
this moment, is a goodly shelf given up to the occupancy 
of those thin duodecimos, which have by common consent 
become the recognised form and shape of a first volume 
of poems. ‘Sleep and other Poems by Somnus,” “ Fairy- 
Land and other Poems by Lilian Verdant,” &c., &., &c. 
In looking over these dainty volumes, some of them by 
authors who are now highly distinguished, it is wonder- 
ful to see how few ideas it takes to make a book—page 
after page of smoothly flowing cadences, but the thoughts, 
how few and far between—like bits of a broken vessel 
floating in the ocean after a storm—“rari nantes in gur- 
gite vasto.” But toreturn. Miss Rickey, we say, main- 
tains generally in her verses a goodly substratum of 
sense. This fact of itself would not make them poetry. 
But fledgling authors cannot be too often admonished to 
try their rhymes by some other standard than a musical 
ear. Let them invariably ask the question, whether 
their thoughts would be valuable and worth presenting 
to the public, if stripped of their poetical form, and let 
them inexorably commit to the flames whatever will not 
stand this test. Again, Miss Rickey keeps most laudably 
clear of conceits. She attempts nothing “weird,” never 
gets lost in the “absolute,” and does not offer as profound, 
what is simply unmeaning. She expresses her thoughts, 
not with any remarkable power certainly, but with a 
pleasing and most auspicious simplicity, with signs 
of a fancy and an imagination not yet fully developed, 
and in numbers flowing and varied, if not always 
correct. More experience will teach her that “aged” 
(pp. 13, 18), makes a very harsh monosyllable; that 
“flowers” (p. 40), on the contrary, in metre, is never 
accounted a dissylable, any more than “our;” that 
‘was hushed all its tremulous fears” (p. 47), is not good 
grammar, and “hollow as the moonbeam” (p. 50), not very 
good sense. In re-writing her “‘ Hawthorn Cottage,” which 
is a very pretty poem, she will probably retrench some of 
those “ pet” terms of endearment in which a loving heart 
is apt to indulge. The “rosy little crowd” (p. 21), may 
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stand. But when we have the “little village spire,” the 
‘little bridal train,” the “ pleasant little cottage,” and the 
“little village bell,” all in the same connexion, the need 
of the pruning knife is evident. 

Miss Rickey, we feel certain, has too much sense to 
take unkindly these suggestions. Did we not believe her 
poems possessed of substantial merit, we would not have 
occupied so much space with her volume in the present 
crowded state of our columns. We make no doubt that 
the public will hear from her again, and often, and that 
each new flight will be bolder and more successful than 
its predecessor. 


Keats’s Lire, LETTERS, AND LITERARY Remains. By Ri- 
chard Monckton Milnes. Putnam. 393 pp.12mo. Before 
the publication of the present volume, Keats was rapidly 
becoming—to use Macaulay’s celebrated expression about 
William Penn—“a mythical sort of person,” one of whom 
everybody knew something, but few knew much, at least 
with any tolerable distinctness. Mr. Milnes, in a spirit 
of affectionate reverence, and yet with clear and fearless 
discrimination, has placed the character of Keats in broad 
daylight. It is a most timely service to the cause of 
letters. No one can read these pages without the con- 
viction that the estimate of Keats generally entertained 
by the public, was as erroneous as it was vague. His 
poetry was looked upon as the production of a wayward, 
erratic genius, self-indulgent in conceits, disrespectful of 
the rules and limitations of art, not only unlearned, but 
careless of knowledge. His moral disposition was as- 
sumed to be weak, gluttonous of sensual excitement, queru- 
lous of seyere judgment, fantastical in its tastes, and 
lackadaisicatin its sentiments. He was believed to have 
been morbidly sensitive to criticism, and to have been 
killed by a savage article in a review, and to the com- 
passion generated by his untoward fate was held to owe 
a certain personal interest, which his poetic abilities hardly 
justified. Mr. Milnes claims, and every candid reader 
will allow him, to have proved from undeniable docu- 
mentary evidence of his inmost life, that nothing could 
be further from the truth than this picture. He has 
shown, by the extracts from his familiar letters, which 
form the chief part of the narrative, and by the literary 
remains in the appendix, consisting of poems, many of 
them not before published, that in his intellectual cha- 
racter, Keats reverenced truth and simplicity above all 
things, holding in abhorrence whatever was merely strange 
or strong—that he was ever learning, and ever growing 
more conscious of his own ignorance—that his models 
were always the highest and the purest—that his poetical 
course was one of distinct and positive progress, exhi- 
biting a self-command and self-direction which enabled 
him to understand and avoid the faults even of the writers 
he was most naturally inclined to esteem. His moral 
peculiarities are exhibited as the effects of a strong will, 
passionate temperament, indomitable courage, and a some- 
what contemptuous disregard of other men. He is re- 
presented as unflinchingly meeting all criticism of his 
writings, and caring for the Article, which is supposed to 
have had such homicidal success, just so far as it was an 
evidence of the little power he had as yet acquired over 
the sympathies of mankind—and no more. 

ANTHON’S CLASSICAL Dictionary. Harpers, 1451 pp. royal 
8vo. We can well remember the day when Ainsworth, 
Schrevelius, and Lempriere, were to the classical student 
what the Talmud was to the Rabbis. To question their 
authority, or to suppose them imperfect, was a degree of 
contumacy approaching sacrilege. When Dr. Anthon 
first undertook to edit the Classical Dictionary of Lem- 
priere for the American public, it was only by the most 
cautious steps, and almost by stealth, that he could ven- 
ture to correct the most manifest inaccuracies, or even to 
insert original matter of undoubted value and indispen- 
sable necessity. The charm of infallibility once broken, 
and attention fairly called to the real character of Lem- 
priere’s work, its manifold imperfections and mistakes 
soon became apparent, and the American editor instead 
of continuing to enrich by such valuable contributions 
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a work not worthy of them, wisely resolved to cast aside 
Lempriere, and prepare an entirely new work. No pro- 
duct of American scholarship was ever more violently 
assailed than this was at the time of its appearance. It 
has however survived the shock, and has quietly settled 
down into the character of a standard work, which no 
one questions, and which every one needs. For all the 
ordinary purposes of the classical student, there are to be 
found in this noble volume exactly the kind and amount 
of information needed on the various topics embraced in 
the Geography, Biography, History, Mythology, and Fine 
Arts of the Greeks and Romans. The subject of Anti- 
quities is passed over briefly, the author reserving a more 
full discussion of those parts for a separate volume. 

ANTHON’S Smita’s DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES. As Lempriere was superseded by the work of 
Dr. Anthon, so Potter’s Greek, and Adams’s Roman Anti- 
quities have given place to a general Dictionary of the 
subject, combining the archzeology of both nations. This 
work has grown out of the researches of the modern Ger- 
man school of Philology. The labours of those great con- 
tinental scholars were appropriated by the English, and 
the result was “Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” which in turn Dr. Anthon has introduced to 
American scholars with many additions and improve- 
ments of his own. The work, as thus produced by Dr. 
Anthon, is a royal octavo, of more than eleven hundred 
pages. In its typographical arrangements, it is greatly 
superior to the English work, while the Index Raisonné 
at the end gives it the character of a text-book, as well as 
a book of reference. 

Rosinson Crusoe. Journeymen Printers’ Edition. A 
large number of the Journeymen Printers of Philadel- 
phia, not satisfied with the existing rates of wages in 
their profession, and believing that the same might be 
improved by associated labour, saving thereby to the 
labourer that part of the price which under present ar- 
rangements goes to the capitalist or employer, have formed 
an association in whose operations they are both labourers 
and capitalists, employers and employed. The experi- 
ment is one of some interest. Such associations are ex- 
pensive. They must have an office, and paid agencies of 
various kinds. They incur also the risks of mismanage- 
ment, peculation, bad ventures, and want of employment. 
It remains to be seen whether these expenses and risks 
do not amount to as large a percentage on the price as 
that which now goes to the capitalist. In their first ex- 
periment they have made a very judicious selection. 
**Robinson Crusoe” is a book of general interest, suited 
to all seasons. Their edition of it isa large and elegant 
octavo of nearly five hundred pages, with illustrations, a 
portrait, and a memoir of the author. All who want a 
copy of this work—and what family would like to be 
without it?—will find in the “Journeymen Printers’ Edi- 
tion” such a one as can be honestly and warmly com- 
mended for its accuracy and elegance. By purchasing it 
in preference to others, they will also aid and encourage 
the printers in their present undertaking, and help to 
test the question of the feasibility of associated labour as 
now organized by the journeymen printers of Phila- 
delphia. 

If the association will be advised, they will in future 
issues avoid the language of asperity, apparently of in- 
timidation, towards those who do not see fit to adhere to 
them in their undertaking. 


Tue Genius or ItaLy. By the Rev. Robert Turnbull. 
G. P. Putnam. Whoever wants to attain with little 
labour and in a short time a comprehensive idea of Italy, 
past and present, its literature and art, religion and 
politics, books and men, should furnish himself with Mr 
Turnbull’s volume forthwith. It is a most instructive 
and judicious performance, the author knowing just 
where to be diffuse and where to be brief. 


BIOGRAPHICAL Essays. By Thomas De Quincey. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. De Quincey’s Essays deserve to 
rank among the very ablest efforts of modern prose lite- 
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rature. If not quite equal, they are certainly next, to 
those of Macaulay and Sidney Smith. - The present volume 
contains essays on Shakespeare, Pope, Lamb, Goethe, and 
Schiller. 


Auton Locks. Harpers. This work is in some respects | 


of the “ Mary Barton” school. It professes to be the au- 
tobiography of a tailor-poet, one born in obscurity, and 
familiar with the distresses of the working classes, yet 
with aspirations and abilities above his condition. Its 
real object is to attempt a solution of what is at this time 
the great social problem of Great Britain—the condition 
of its operatives. Blackwood, in his last number, devotes 
a whole article to a review of the book, and promises to 
follow it up with a second review in his next. The work 
is open to criticism for the absurdity of its plot, but for 
graphic power in particular scenes, is not surpassed by 
either Jane Eyre or Mary Barton. 


Tae Races or Mex. By Robert Knox, M. D. Lea & 
Blanchard. Dr. Knox advances the bold theory that the 
different races of men are not capable of amalgamation 
or change, that race is the all-controlling influence in 
human affairs, that even Protestantism is a result of race, 
the Celtic race having universally rejected, and the Saxon 
a3 universally adopted, the reformation of Luther. While 
his love of paradox and of novelty has led him into many 
speculations so wild as to be simply ridiculous, he at the 
same time suggests many striking ideas, and his book 
will set those to thinking who have been in the habit of 
receiving unchallenged the usual generalizations of his- 
tory. 

ANDREW’S LATIN-ENGLISo Lexicon. Hurpers. 1663 pp., 
royal 8vo. We hail the publication of this work with pro- 
found satisfaction. We have at length a Latin Lexicon 
worthy of the name;—one that is destined to supersede 
all others, and become only the more valuable by the very 
catholicity of its use. 

No science, not even Chemistry, has in very recent 
times undergone a more complete revolution than that of 
lexicography. Its principles and methods have been 
clearly defined, and the result is, that instead of a con- 
fused mass of definitions and examples thrown promis- 
cuously together, as in the older lexicons, we now have 
this immense storehouse of materials organized with the 
exactness and uniformity of mechanical crystallization. 
With a lexicon such as that before us, one may investigate 
the history and properties of a word with as much ease 
and as much certainty as, by the qualitative and quanti- 
tative analyses of modern chemistry, he may ascertain the 
properties and composition of a piece of ordinary matter. 

Among those who have been prominent in this work of 
revolution is Dr. Wilhelm Freund, who has done com- 
pletely and thoroughly for the Latin what Passow com- 
menced doing for the Greek. In the preface to his work 
he has defined, with extraordinary clearness and compre- 
hensiveness, the true idea of a lexicon; and he has made 
his work strictly conformable to this idea. His German- 
Latin Lexicon was completed in 1845. It was in four 
volumes, and contained in all about four thousand five 
hundred pages. This great work has been made the basis 
of the one before us. Dr. Andrews has condensed the 
larger work, not by leaving out any of the definitions or 
other matter essential to the fullest investigation, but by 
merely omitting such parts of the examples eited as were 
not necessary to the point in hand. 

EANINGER’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRvING’s DoLpu HEYLIGER. 
We have already noticed this artist’s illustrations of Hood’s 
“Bridge of Sighs.” We have now before us another work 
in the same admirable style, and on a subject equally 
classical. This last epithet is not used at random. If 
there is a classic in the language, it is this same story of 
Dolph Heyliger, by the author of Knickerbocker. Mr. 
Ehninger’s illustrations are truly wonderful. They con- 
tain apparently nothing but the merest outlines of figures, 
and yet each figure seems to tell its story with all the 
minuteness of a finished picture. The work contains ten 
of these exquisite designs, each about twelve inches by 
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fifteen, and exhibiting the complete history of Dolph 
from the first consultation about him between Dame Hey- 
liger and the sexton, to the time of his espousals with 


the pretty Marie Vander Heyden. Published by QG. P. 
| Putnam, New York. 


Vata. A Mythological Tale, by Parke Godwin. Putnam. 
Under the combined influence of Miss Bremer’s genius and 
Jenny Lind’s, kindling at once his soul and his fancy, Mr. 
Godwin has sung a fantasia as beautiful as it is wild ;—a 
northern legend, full of truth and meaning to the Ameri- 
can heart. His work is a sort of faery apotheosis of Music 
and Song, and he does not seek to conceal that the elf-land 
heroine of his tale is no other than the wonderful woman 
that has just swept meteor-like across this western conti- 
nent. 

Tue Wipe, WipE Worip. A Novel. By Elizabeth Weth- 
erell. Putnam. 2 vols. A new author makes her ap- 
pearance in these volumes. Our notice of her, unfortu- 
nately, is doomed to a shortness not at all commensurate 
with her merits. We have room however to say, that the 
work is one of surpassing beauty and power. We had not 
finished her first chapter without feeling that the woman 
who could so write, was destined to a high rank in litera- 
ture, and witha feeling too, that we had no claim to be a 
prophet for uttering the prediction—so patent is her title 
to the true nobility of genius. 


A New Memoir or Hannan More. By Mrs. Helen C. 
Knight. New York: M. W. Dodd. Ample justice is done 
in this volume to the extraordinary beauty and excel- 
lence of Hannah More’s religious character. The tempta- 
tions which beset her, in consequence of her peculiar re- 
lations to the distinguished literary cotemporaries of her 
age, have made her character, as a truly godly and pious 
woman, one of rare value. Mrs. Knight seems to have 
discharged her duties as a biographer with much discre- 
tion. She has certainly made a very interesting, as her 
publisher has made a very pretty, book. 


THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. By George Gilfillan. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1 vol.12mo. Mr. Gilfillan has truly styled his 
work a prose Poem or Hymn in honour of the poets and 
poetry of the sacred volume. It is at once instructive 
and inspiring. Whoever wishes to increase his apprecia- 
tion of the poetical character of Holy Writ, and his own 
pleasure in the perusal, should make himself familiar 
with the work of Mr. Gilfillan. The same work is issued 
by the Harpers, and for sale by Zieber. 


REVERIES OF A Bacnetor. By Jk Marvel. Baker & Scrib- 
ner. Sterne has written nothing superior to some of these 
« Reveries.” 

Astr#A: The Balance of Illusions. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. This is the 
title of Dr. Holmes’s Phi Beta Kappa Poem, delivered 
before the society at Yale College in August last. 


MEMORANDA OF THE LIFE OF JENNY Linp. By N. P. 
Willis. Philadelphia: Robert E. Peterson. All who feel 
interested in tracing the progress of this greatest of 
musical phenomena should purchase Mr. Willis’s book. 
Much as we have seen and heard of Jenny Lind, and of 
the popular excitement produced by her various appear- 
ances in this country, it was not till we saw the separate 
evidences of this enthusiasm brought together and pre- 
sented in one connected whole, that we received the full 
impression of her power. 

To Love anp To Be Lovep. By A. S. Roe. Appletons. 
A new work by the author of “ James Mountjoy,”—a wri- 
ter who has a good reputation for delineations of American 
domestic life. The present volume is represented by those 
who have read it as being replete with interest. 

New Mepicat Paper. A new medical journal called 
“The Philadelphia Lancet,” edited by Dr. English, has 
been issued in this city, by Campbell and Power, Medical 
Booksellers. It is to be published semi-monthly, at One 
Dollar, per year. It is very neatly printed, is decided in 
its tone, supports the “regular” school, and contains arti- 
cles of a highly practical nature. Every physician who 
desires to keep pace with the constant improvement in 
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his profession, should enclose his dollar to the publishers, | 
and secure the “ Lancet” for a year. 

PAMPHLETS, SeRtaLs, &c.—Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works. 
Nos. 30, 31,32. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. For sale 
by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. Price, 25 cents. Contains 
the play of Julius Casar, with an engraving of Portia.— 
Olive. A novel, by the author of “The Ogilvies.” No. 150 
of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. For sale by Zieber. 
Price, 25 cents.—Methodist Quarterly Review. J. M’Clin- 
tock, D.D., editor; Lane & Scott, publishers. Price, $2 per 
annum. As good as wheat, and always welcome.—Mer- 
cersburg Review. Published by the Alumni Association of 
Marshall College. Price, $3 per annum. A work of great 
learning and original investigation. A large part of tho 
articles are of the pen of Dr. Nevin.—Southern Literary 
Messenger. John R. Thompson, editor and proprietor. 
$5 per annum.—Byrne’s Dictionary of Mechanics and En- 
gineering. No. 22. Price, 25 cents. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, and for sale by George 8. 
Appleton, Philadelphia.—Kate O'Donoghue. A Tale of 
Ireland. By Charles Lever. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son. Price, 25 cents.—Shannondale. By Emma D. E. Ne- 
vitt Southworth. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The 
Characteristics of the Age. An address by the Hon. Wm. 
D. Kelley. A very able and instructive discourse, con- 
taining, as everything from the same source always con- 
tains, original and striking views that are sure to set the 
reader to thinking.—The Mother’s Recompense. A sequel 
to “Home Influence,” by Grace Aguilar. Harpers. For 
sale by Zieber, Philadelphia. Price, 25 cents.—The Dream 
Chintz. By the author of “A Trap to catch a Sunbeam.” 
James Monroe & Co. Boston. For sale by W. P. Hazard, 
Philadelphia.—Henry Smeaton. A Jacobite Story of the 
Reign of George the lirst. By G.P. R. James. No. 152 
of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. Price, 50 cents. For 
sale by Zieber.—Josephine. By Grace Aguilar. T. B. Peter- 
son. Price 25 cents. 





FEMALE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 


Pror. Hart, one of the editors of Sartain’s Magazine, is 
engaged upon a work with the above-named title. It is 
to be a royal octavo of five hundred pages, with numerous 
portraits in the finest style of line and stipple engraving, 
executed in London, and in a corresponding style of typo- 
graphical splendour. Authors interested in making a 
suitable appearance in this sumptuous volume are in- 
vited, either personally, or through their friends, to for- 
ward to Prof. Hart materials for the biographical and 
critical notices, addressed to the care of E. H. Butler & Co., 
Philadelphia, who are to publish the work. Editors will 
confer a special favour by giving publicity to this para- 
graph. 





POPULATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 

We look forward with great interest to the completion 
and publication of the Census. So far as our own city is 
concerned, we show a population, in round numbers, of 
410,000, and a rate of increase decennially of sixty per cent. 
This rate will probably be accelerated by the impetus that 
must spring from the completion of our great western rail- 
road, and the sudden revival of our foreign commerce. But 
supposing the rate of increase to remain as it is, it will 
make the population of Philadelphia twenty years hence 
more than a million! 


THE CHEAP POSTAGE BILI. 

Tae evidences of the popularity of this measure are too 
numerous to be mistaken. The fact that the matter has 
been taken up and carried so successfully through that 
House which reflects more directly and freshly the public 
sentiment, shows pretty clearly what the public wish is, 
We do hope the bill will not meet with either opposition 
or delay in the Senate, but before this paragraph meets 
the eye of those for whom it is intended, the Cheap Post- 
age Bill may become the law of the land. Our thanks are 
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measure, and especially to our friend, Hon. Joseph R. 


| Chandler, who has worked manfully for the bill, and 


who, in settling the details, has taken special pains to 
protect the rights of the monthly magazines, and to put 
them for the first time on something like an equitable basis. 





THE FEBRUARY ENIGMA. 


Mrs. Dorr writes us, she cannot contrive what the solu- 
tion of Miss Sproat’s Enigma can possibly be, if it is nct 
“ Ale-wife.” Of course itis! The following poetical solu- 
tion of it also has been sent us by Miss Mary A. Bancroft. 


Cheered by my “ Ale,” last eve I went 
Gaily to seek my fair; 

“This eve shall heart with heart be blent, 
As I my love declare.” 

But, oh! that hour how sad its tale, 
I’d thought with pleasure rife, 

For, ah! because I loved my ale, 
She would not be my “ Wife.” 


Said she, “ Intemperance’s breath so sweet 
Is floating round you yet; 
Her kisses on your cheek and brow 
A rosy tinge has set. 
She is my rival, and, I know, 
Would cause me many a strife; 
Away, thou false one! quickly go! 
I scorn to be your wife.” 


Dejected though I was at first, 
I will not yield to grief; 

My heart with sorrow shall not burst, 
While I’ve such sweet relief. 

I'll drown these silly thoughts for aye,— 
At least through all this life ;— 

An “ Ale-wife” can my wants supply, 
And she shall be my wife. 


Just as we wore going to press, we received also the 
following, from an unknown contributor signing herself 
“ Estelle,’—a name already appropriated and made clas- 
sical by Miss Bogart. 


Alas, poor wight! a heavy heart 
Indeed must you have borne, 
When with the grief which doubts impart 
Your furrowed brow was worn. 
But turning to the friendly can, 
As fears or hopes prevail, 
You felt yourself another man, 
Inspired by sparkling ale. 


Armed with this wondrous, new-born strength, 
All fear was lost, and hope 
Still nerved your courage, till, at length, 
With giants you would cope. 
Ah, ’twould have ta’en a giant’s might 
To conquer in the strife 
You boldly sought that fatal night 
She would not be your wife. 


Oh, foolish pride, that made her spurn 
Your true heart’s offering! 

Unto another fair you turn, 
And buy for her the ring. 

The soft, consenting words you hear 
That fill your mind with glee, 

And whisper in her willing ear: 
“ An ale-wife you shall be; 


“ And daily shall my lovely bride 
Give me the foaming draught. 

Thus I’ll revenge me of the pride 
That blamed me when I quaffed 

The ale that, coursing through my veins, 
Gave to my heart new life, 

When I endured love’s doubts and pains, 
Ere suing for a wife.” 





due to all the members of Congress who favoured the 


We defy you all to solve Mr. Ellsworth’s Enigma. 





FASHIONS. 


Fia. 1, 
HOME TOILETTE. 


Fic. 1. Home Toilette.—Coiffure composed of gimp lace, 
making a rounded point upon the forehead, and having, 
on each side, falling tufts of narrow satin riband of various 
colours. These ribands are very narrow, more so than 
No. 1; and they fall in unequal lengths even to the shoul- 
ders. To add gracefulness and variety to this ornament, 
some of the ribands are rolled into spirals, corkscrew-like. 
Hair in puffing bandeaux, placed very high, and descend- 
ing very little upon the temples. 

Small vest of white satin, wadded and edged all round 
with a narrow white fringe. There is also, near the edges, 
a handsome bordering, consisting of a garland of roses 
and their foliage. The white ground of the stuff is also 
spotted with, here and there, a rose and its foliage. The 


sleeves are short and a little wide at the bottom, permit- | 








WALKING TOILETTE. 


ting a rich garniture to escape, which descends upon the 
arms as far as the bracelets. 

The robe is of black velvet. Corsage décolleté, square, 
pointed waist, and jupe long, with flat plaits. Hose of 
embroidered silk. Slippers of reddish-brown kid, bordered 
with a ruche of cerise taffetas, and ornamented in front 
by a tuft of the same. 

Fia. 2. Walking Toilette—Capote of velvet épinglé and 
satin. The face is composed of four parts of the velvet 
and four of the satin. They are placed alternately, and 
are gathered in swelling gathers under the upper trim- 
ming. These stuffs are placed @ cheval upon the skeleton 
of the bonnet, or in other words, the under and upper 
surfaces are of the same piece, and gathered after the 
same manner. The crown, a little depressed, is of satin, 
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stretched smooth and covered with velvet épinglé, also | are sewn little volants of black lace, which form a double 
stretched smooth. The satin, therefore, would be entirely | garniture. 
hidden, but that, at the top, the velvet is cut out in six The robe is of moire antique. It is of the redingote 
points, which, reuniting in the middle of the crown, per- | style, the corsage is high, smooth, and plain. The sleeves 
mit the satin to be seen, star-shaped, through the open- | are cut open to the elbow, and short enough to afford 
ings. The bavolet or cape is wholly of velvet épinglé, | room for two trimmings of white lace. 
stretched out smooth; it is hollowed out, so as to set very Fia. 3. Evening Toilette—Coiffure of laminated riband, 
much under the crown. A garland of coques of satin | white and gold, arranged in coques or round bows over 
riband passes from right to left, and at the right is a | the head, with large ends falling upon each side toward 
plume of marabouts, falling very low. the shoulders. The ends are finished with fringes. This 
The under-trimming consists of a roll of riband around | very pretty style is a revival, with some improvement, of 
the face, a large nceud under the face, very low on each | one in vogue some years ago. It is graceful and becoming. 
side, and sprigs of buds and brown leaves. Robe of taffetas chiné, with flowers and green foliage. 
Little shawl-mantelet of rich garnet velvet. The out- | The ground of the silk is white, and the flowers are alter- 
line of this mantelet is straight before, and cut in scales | nately pink and violet. The trimming is of riband, of 
all along the bottom. Upon the shoulders and over the | colours to match those of the material of the dress. Re- 
breast it fits close. There is a little embroidered festoon, | versed volants of this riband are disposed en tablier on 
to which is sewed all round a black lace volant. Above | the sides of the front of the skirt, forming three points 
this festoon there are some bunches of flowers, embroider- | in each, connected by curves. At each point is a noeud 
ed in light silk, in the same manner as the festoon itself | of the riband, formed of two bows and one end. The 
is. A black lace, of uniform depth, is gathered around, | corsage has a berthe of a volant of riband behind. The 
and forms a pelerine. A bunch of flowers is embroidered | berthe, where it starts from the shoulders, is covered with 
also in each scale of the lower border, and upon the scales | three volantsofriband. The sleeves are double, the outer 
one being raised en draperie at intervals by traverses of 
riband. 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 


SS 


Fia. 4. Visiting Toilette—Bonnet of white satin, trimmed 
round the front with small rolls of velvet épinglé, and 
ornamented with a plume on the left side. 

Robe of cerise velvet, with the skirt full and long, but 
perfectly plain. The corsage is high, close fitting, and 
furnished with a little basque or skirt. The corsage, its 
skirt, and the lower part of the sleeves, are edged all 
round with gathered riband matching the dress; and at 
Fic. 3. the bend of the arms are noeuds of the same. Sleeves 
nearly straight, reaching but little below the elbow. 
EVENING TOILETTE. Under-sleeves, two broad volants of lace. 
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Great Offers for 1851! 


4 Leviathan Paper, 36 columns of reading and a costly engraving for $2! 


THE PREMIUM YEAR. 


ostly Parlour Engravings, Popular and Fashionable Music, Historical and Useful 
Books, as Premiums to Subscribers to 


SCOTT'S WEEKLY PAPER. 


TH ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS IN THE LITERARY, NEWS AND ARTISTICAL CHARACTER OF ITS CONTENTS, FOR THE YEAR 18511 


THE FIFTH YEAR OF THE NEW SERIES. 


Tur publisher, having completed the most extensive arrangements with Literary Writers, Correspondents, Designers, and Engravers, is 
repared to offer to the American public a family journal which—great as has been its popularity heretofore—will, he firmly believes, so far 
‘xcel all its contemporaries as to place “SCOTT'S WEEKLY PAPER” at once so far beyond all competition as to insure for it 


A CIRCULATION OF ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 


sofore the first of March, 1851. Being a practical printer, possessed of large pecuniary means, and all the appliances for publishing a first- 
jass literary paper, as well as the latest news, reports of markets, &c., from all parts of the world, and furnishing them to subscribers in 
jvance of the other papers,—and having correspondents at all points to forward correct intelligence—he expects, by the additional outlay of 
iarge amount of capital, to make his favourite family journal a requisite article in every family in the United States. To more fully 
ceomplish this, and to place it within the power of the humblest family not only to receive his journal fifty-two weeks in a year, but to have 
n their possession also a beautiful house ornament, he proposes, for THIS YEAR ONLY, to offer the following 


PREMIUM TERMS: 


T.NPRECEDENTED IN THE ANNALS OF NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING! 





One copy, one year, (with an elegant premium engraving,) Cee ee reer ee ee eeeeerereseeseeereseeeseseees soeess $2 00 
Four copies, (and a premium engraving to the getter-up of the club,)-++---+++++++seereeeeeeeeeeeeeeerereee 5 00 
Ten ‘“ “ “ “ “ “ “ Gg £; += eeecceescoseoes Ce reccccccccceccccccese 10 00 
Twenty “ (and a magnificent engraving to every subscriber,)-----++++-++++ereeseeceerccereesess Becccces 20 00 


*,* Those who prefer it, can have the Premium Books or Music of the past year, on the same terms as heretofore. 


THE PREMIUM PLATES! 
Any person sending $2 in advance will receive “SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER” for one year, and any one of the following costly and 


beautiful Parlour Pictures :— e ; 
Christ plocsing i tstte Children.—Jesus said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ —MATT. xix. 14. 

(This is one of the very best large size mezzotint engravings ever published. It contains seventeen full-length figures, engraved :n the 
very best style of art, and covers a spacé of 285 square inches. It is an elegant and suitable ornament for the richest parlour in the 
world. It is from —~ West’s celebrated picture—cost of engraving, $1800! The retail price of this print is $3, plain—$5, 
coloured. For $3 we will furnish the Paper one year, and the coloured print.] 

The First Prayer.—* Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” 

(This is a neat, chaste, instructive, and appropriate parlour print, 26 by 21 inches in size. It is a fine mezzotint, engraved in superior 
style, from a painting by the celevrated German artist, Holfeld, at a cost of $1500. It represents a mother teaching her babe the 
Lord’s Prayer, and is charmingly attractive. The store price of this print is also $3.] 

The Reverie.—(Coloured.) , ek P ; ; ; 
The silver orb of heaven, with waning light, And the fair maiden, musing ’neath its ray, 
Beams in soft splendour on the silent night, Forgets the festive scene and masquers gay. 

[The Reverie is one of the sweetest pictures, when coloured, the eye ever beheld. It is soft, natural, effective, and so perfectly innocent 
in expression, as to fairly enchant. Its size is 168 square inches: a fine mezzotint, drawn and engraved by G. R. Hall—cost, $600. 
Store price, coloured, $3. We furnish the coloured picture to $2 subscribers. } i 

*,* Persons getting up clubs, either of FouR or TEN, will receive any picture in the whole list, above or below. 


THE CLUB PREMIUMS. 


4g Clubs of Twenty will be furnished with the Paper one year, and every subscriber in the club will receive any Ons of the following 
beautiful engravings :— 

The Rev. John Wesley Preaching in the Gwenap Amphitheatre.— 

Mr. Wesley, in his ** Journal,’ says:—*The natural amphitheatre at Gwenap, (Cornwall,) is far the finest I knowin the kingdom. It 
is around, green hollow, gently shelving down about fifty feet deep; but I es it is two hundred acres across one way, and nearly three 
hundred the other. The people both filled it and covered the ground round about—above 32,000—the largest assembly I ever preached to. 
I think it the most magnificent spectacle which is to be seen on this side of heaven.” . : Ris: : 

(The engraving is a fine mezzotint, (new,) and is the best we have oy seen—cost of engraving, $1500. It is from a painting, designed 
from the above extract, which 1s printed on the engraving. The engraving is filled with figures of Wesley and his hearers. The 
picture is 23 by 20 inches, and the retail price of it is $2.] 

America Guided by Wisdem.— An allegorical representation of the United States, denoting their independence and prosperity. 

(This is a fine steel engraving, (new,) and has been most admirably executed, at a cost of $1800. The design shows the Goddess of 
Liberty, a statue of Washington, the winged Mercury, the evidences of husbandry, commerce, industry, and the horn of plenty, indi- 
cative of our prolific country. The engraving is 24 by 18 inches. Store price, $2.) 

\ President Taylor and his War Horse.— F : ; ’ : , 

(This print shows the hero of Buena Vista standing by his favourite steed, ‘‘Old Whitey,” and attended by his faithful aid. The 

\ General is resting on the wheel of a cannon-carriage, and is represented in full military costume. It is a fine mezzotint, engraved at 

\ a cost of $1000, and is sold at retail for $2.] 

P The Reverie.—(Plain.)— F 

sen beara mezzotint engraving, described above, will be furnished, uncoloured, to club subscribers. The store price of this print, 
plain, is $2. 

Remarks.—It will be understood that every subscriber in a club of twenty shall receive any one of the last four described plates that 
he may select. By paying $1 he will obtain a $2 journal fifty-two weeks, and an engraving that he cannot otherwise obtain for less than $2. 
The getter-up of the club will receive any extra engravings he may select, or two of one kind, if he prefers it. 

4% The publisher assures the public that every picture is exactly as here represented—indeed, he believes that the description is far 
beneath the reality. Those plates which are of old but popular subjects, have been re-engraved expressly for Mr. Scott, and are superior to 
the previous copies. @~ The list of Book Premiums is published at length in “Scott’s Weekly Paper,” and a catalogue of some two thousand 
pieces of music, from which subscribers may select, will be sent, on the receipt of an order, post-paid, The terms will also be found in “'I'he 
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Paper” for these premiums. 
THE PUBLIC WILL OBSERVE 

That SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER is a first-class Two Dollar journal, and yet the publisher is enabled, by the most liberal enterprise, to offer 
italmost for nothing. He is determined to have the largest subscription list in the world. His “ Paper” is a mammoth sheet, containing 
thirty-six columns of reading. Since it has been enlarged to its present leviathan size, it contains about eight columns more reading every 
week than it did previously; and, consequently, publishes nearly one-half more literary and news matter than any other paper of any price. 
IT IS PRINTED ON THE FINEST WHITE PAPER, a better article than has ever been used for a newspaper, and with new and beautiful 
tlear-faced type, of a good size for reading without injury to the e~es. 

It will number among its contributors for 1851 the leading wri‘ers of Europe and America, (for a list of whom see the paper,) and the 
contents will be nearly all original. The engravings will be of the most magnificent description. An Original Tale is published every week, 
without exception: so also original Poetry, Stories, Romances, Biographies, Statistics, Moral Essays, &c. It is just such a paper as every 
parent may place in the hands of his child with safety. 
4%~ Early in December will be commenced an original SEA TALE, or nouvellette, of the highest order of literary excellence. It will 
occupy several numbers, and is well worth the price of a year’s subscription. It is copyrighted, and cannot be obtained in any other way. 
In addition, the ample dimensions of the sheet affords space for a great variety of reading, besides the news of the week—a feature peculiar 


to “Seott’s Weekly Paper.” &@~ The GEMS OF THE ENGLISH ANNUALS will be published as soon as received from our London Agent ; 
and the best of the foreign monthlies selected as fast as received.~@B 
4% All the publisher asks in return, is a response on the part of the public. For the five years that his “Paper” has been published, it 
48 maintained an unsullied reputation for purity and excellence. He pledges himself to continue a wy | it commensurate with its 
\atronage. Of one thing the public may rest assured, that this popular journal shall not be excelled, if equalled, 
«* All letters must be addressed, post-paid—or they are not taken from the Post-office,—to - 


ANDREW SCOTT, Publisher, No. 115 Chestnut St., Philad., Pa. 


y any other. 





